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[ N T ERMS OF Sevr-DEnIAL! 


i FE insurance underwriting is a business 
founded upon the absolute unselfish side of 


mankind. 


«R[VvERY premium that is paid on a life 
insurance policy,” one authority has said, “is 
a voluntary sacrifice made by the person who 


pays it so that someone else may benefit.” 


Ir is true that insurance companies exist 
because they are able to meet a great human 
need and that they inspire menthroughout the 
world to evidence this spirit of self abnegation. 


Tt FE’S uncertainties justify such vigilance. 
Of the claims paid by the Prudential in 1925, 
21,989 were on the lives of policyholders who 
acquired their protection within that year, and 
none perhaps anticipated the emergency. 
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LIGHT AS A 
FEATHER 


—is every bite of pastry baked 
with the housewife’s choice 
baking powder. 
Put to test daily in homes and bakeries 
When you use 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


you are sure to have baking you can 
be proud of, pastry that will be per- 
fectly raised and appetizing. One can 
will convince you. 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 


SALES 27, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


Prepared by Fred Wellman, Beaver Dam (Wis.) High School. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


HE publication of this Spring Stu- 

dent Written Number of the Scho- 
lastic is an occasion of joyous enthusi- 
asm not only to the necessarily small 
group whose contributions are pub- 
lished or recognized, but to the teachers 
who have patiently watered and culti- 
vated the seeds of talent, and to 
the editors who have had the high 
privilege of helping bring these efforts 
to fruition. It is not difficult, indeed, 
in the work of sifting some 6,000 man- 
uscripts of this kind, to trace in the 
background the touch of wise, sympa- 
thetic, and stimulating guidance. 


1} 

We shall not repeat the old plea of 
how much had to be left out. We 
believe, indeed, that two, and possibly 
three issues of the same size and almost 
equal quality could be constructed of 
the material received in this competi- 
tion. Under such circumstances, stu- 
dents who did not “get in” need no 
consolation. ‘They can take cheer from 
the truth so keenly expressed in Miss 
Carver’s little essay on “Mediocrity,” 
that, without them “there could be no 
celebrities, no championship teams.” 


The Scholastic has enjoyed national 
recognition for the distinction of its 
student-written verse. In some quar- 
ters there is even an unwarranted sus- 
picion that its chief aim is to encourage 
the production of “starving poets” in 
a workaday world. It is with special 
pleasure, therefore, that the editors 
note the steadily improving quality 
and quantity of prose submitted. In 
the specific divisions of short stories, 
personal essays, literary, dramatic, 
travel, historical, and industrial articles, 
the choice of winners is almost impos- 
sible, and the number of exceptional 
contributions is legion. In the field of 
current events there is less opportunity 
for expression, unfortunately little 
chance for immediate timeliness, and 
perhaps a lack of training in the fun- 
damentals of good news writing. Here 
is a wide open field for future contests, 
to which we invite the attention of 
current events teachers. 


o 

Returning to the adult category, the 
May 29 issue will be the last of the 
present school year, and will be full of 
features to put every reader in the 
right mood for the best of all summers. 
There will be a splendid story by 
Bliss Perry, an article by Witter Byn- 
ner, the patron saint of youthful poets, 
and some of his poetry, and a host of 
other good things. 


X 
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N Harrison County in southern Indiana, about twelve 
miles from the Ohio River, is the little town of Cory- 
don, which proudly boasts that it was the birthplace of 
Indiana and which still possesses the cradle. For in Cory- 
don stands the building that was Indiana’s first Capitol. 


When the Indiana Territory was organized, a suitable 
location for a capital near the center of the settled portion 
was sought. Lawrenceburg, Vevay, Madison, Jefferson- 
ville, and Corydon all wanted the capitol, but Corydon was 
finally selected, and the officers reached there in May, 1813. 


The General Assembly met in the old building which had 
been built the year before by Harrison County for its Court 
House. In this building the General Assembly adopted 
the memorial which petitioned Congress for statehood, and 
it was in this building that the first governor, Governor 
Jennings, took oath of office in 1816. 


The Old Capitol Building stands today as then except 
for a few minor changes. It was built of limestone rock 
which the surrounding county afforded. The exposed sur- 
faces were not dressed, but only those rocks were used on 
the outside walls that had broken with almost a square 
surface when quarried; and since rocks of almost uniform 
thickness were used, the walls present an even and neat 
appearance. The building is forty feet square. The lower 











Indiana’s 
Birthplace and 
Cradle 


By 
Dorothy C. Reynolds 


Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


story contains one room with walls two and one-half feet 
thick, and a fifteen-foot ceiling. The lower floor was made 
of stone flagging covered with sawdust which today has 
been replaced by a wood floor. The upper story was 
divided into three rooms. The walls are two feet thick 
with a ceiling ten feet high. Today the upper story con- 
tains four office rooms reached by an outside stairway. 


When the people of Indiana Territory were ready to 
form a constitution of their own, forty-three members as- 
sembled at Corydon to draft the document. The one room 
of the Court House became irksome, so they went to the 
big elm tree two hundred yards northeast of the building 
and sat on the grass while they drafted the Constitution. 


The old elm stood for many years, but in spite of heroic 
efforts to preserve it against insects, it at last succumbed 
and was cut down in nineteen hundred and twenty-five. 
Part of the trunk is left standing; a roof is placed over it 
for protection. The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have placed a marker at the tree to commemorate the 
drafting of the Constitution. 

Indiana treasures very highly the old historic building 
where she was born as a state, and although almost de- 
stroyed by insects, the Constitutional Elm is still dear to 
all Hoosiers. 
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A Patriot 


By Charles Hopkins, Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


ARLY dusk and softly falling snow that blotted 

out the tangles of barbed wire down in dim. No 

Man’s Land, and chilled the life and hope of the 
new spring. Company —, quartered in an old shell- 
wrecked chateau, spat vindicatively into the black pools 
of the sunken garden, cursed roundly in French on gen- 
eral principles, and waited for further orders. Within 
one of those great wainscoted rooms, they knew, were 
grave young officers, spurred feet sprawled out on the 
broken tiled floor, talking over quietly the next move 
in this great game of chance. But in the meantime, for 
the soldiers standing outside, this intolerable uncer- 
tainty of waiting—waiting. 

There was an empty cracker box outside on a little 
rise of ground that sloped down to the broad river val- 
ley, where the clay earthworks of the enemy gleamed 
yellow in the dusk. There was a man seated on the 
cracker box, a slim hunched-up figure who sat lonely 
and apart from the rest, locking out across the shadows. 
His face was young, but mud-streaked, and covered with 
two days’ growth of dark beard. He rested his chin on 
his hand, and saw far beyond the limits of sight, into 
the dimness of the past, and his eyes were old, and hope- 
less, and bitter. 

A face flashed into the kaleidoscope of his mind, a 
face full of youth and boyish enthusiasm. That face 
of his was so changed now, so drawn and different. He 
recalled the George Kennedy of those careless, unthink- 
ing days, when war seemed to him 


up under the strain of those fearful days in the trenches, 
but it was a very different feeling that could impel a 
man to blind himself to humanity, and take human 


ee 
* - + + + - 


That first bayonet drill—how he remembered it! It 
was a warm June morning. On each side of him were 
men, new recruits all of them. Each held in his hand 
a thing of bright glistening steel, and a sergeant stood 
before them like a ramrod, drilling them in the use of it. 

A small, oldish man on Kennedy’s left spoke com- 
plainingly. It was against the regulations to talk in 
line, but he was not aware of that. ‘What do we have 
to do with these blamed things, anyway?” he said. 
“Expected to stick it inside some German, I suppose— 
poke him from behind?” 

And in a flash it had come over Kennedy just what 
that shining weapon in his hand was intended for. It 
was absurd of course, but never before had he thought 
of it in that way. He felt suddenly nauseated and sick, 
and the air went quite black before his eyes. 

“Present arms!” said the sergeant, cutting the 
words off sharply as with a knife. “One, two, three! 
One, two, three! Down!” And Kennedy, sick and faint, 
poked and plunged dizzily with the rest of them. 

+ * x * + + 

“Yeh, afraid of his own shadow, the dirty little 
skunk! Little fool’s afraid to stick his bayonet through 
some fat Boche, just because he 





merely a parade, with cheering, 


doesn’t like to hear him squeal!” 


and stirring music, and if one died 
in battle—it was ot course a glori- 
ous, splendid sort of death. Filled 
with this feeling, and a kind of 
blind patriotism, he had enlisted at 
the first of America’s entrance into 
the Great War. 

So he had become a soldier, and 
for the first time came to realize 
what this business of fighting 
really meant. Of course there 
were hardships—he had expected 
that—but there was a great deal 
more he had never thought about. 
It took grit and courage to stand 





War Danced 


away from the spotlight of interest 
after 1919, but beginning with the 
production of “What Price Glory,” 
the World War has again been re- 
ceiving no small amount of public at- 
tention, this time with a philosophical 
perspective. Evidences of this may be 
seen in the success of the “Big 
Parade” and of several recent books. 
“A Patriot,” which has been awarded 
the short story prize for this issue, in- 
dicates that this revival of interest is 
being shared by high school students. 
In striking contrast to this story is 
“Emily,” awarded honorable mention 
(p. 4), with its wholesome theme and 
its touches of pathos and humor. 








Young Kennedy, detailed for 
kitchen duty, paused in wiping the 
iron mess kettle, and looked with 
a sudden startled glance toward 
the open door of the cook shack, 
outside which that voice drawled 
slowly. They were talking out 
there, McConough and the rest, 
talking about somebody—some- 
body like himself—didn’t like to 
kill a fat Boche—afraid to hear 
him squeal! But thank Heaven 
they didn’t know about his own 
case yet—how he skulked along at 
the edge (Continued on Page 26} 
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Emily 


By Helen Weld, Englewood High Scheol, Englewood, New Jersey 


Emily Gertrude’s family was moving, too, but 

our story is not about them. She was moving 
to New York. Emily thought there could never be 
anything else so perfectly delightful in the world as to 
be six years old and have new pink hair ribbons and be 
moving to New York. She loved helping her lovely, 
brown mother pack clothes and dishes and pots and 
pans and the heavy family Bible into large, wicker 
hampers. She loved it more when the moving van came 
and her big, kind, black father shouted, “Honey chile, 
if yo” all don’ clear out a ma way, I am sartin sure 
gonna feed yo’ to the crocodiles!” Emily bubbled up 
into the most delicious little giggles at the idea of being 
fed to the crocodiles and then went out behind the white- 
washed shanty where she lived, to make mud-pies for 
the kitten at the big house and for her own large family 
of corn-cob dolls. 


y Emil Gertrude Harris was moving. Of course 


Emily’s father and mother did not share their small 
daughter’s enthusiasm for moving. It is sad to have 
lived all your life in a friendly, sleepy Southern city, 
with the nicest sort of “quality folks” for masters, and 
then to have to leave it and go away up north to great, 
unfriendly, bustling New York. But the master’s 
pretty daughter had tuberculosis, said the doctors, 
gravely, and must go away to the sharper, colder 
climate at Saratoga and let the chill, invigorating, 
Northern air do what it could to give back her color 
and her sparkle to Miss Jean. So the white house on 
Lafayette Avenue was shut up and the news sadly went 
the rounds of the servants’ quarters that work must be 
sought elsewhere. Emily’s mother had been the cook 
at the “big house” and her father had been the butler. 
Emily almost burst with pride over her daddy. He was 
so big and black and shining and dignified in his white 
coat. All the darkies on the place admired and re- 
spected him, and the master and mistress often boasted 
to their neighbors about what a jewel of a butler they 
had. So it was not surprising that, even in the con- 
fusion of arranging for the trip north, the master 
should not forget Harris. It was easy to get servants 
in New Orleans and he might have had a hard time 
indeed, if a position as waiter in a restaurant in New 
York had not been provided for him. Ever since Emily 
had heard about the proposed plan she had gone around 
with her head in the clouds and had consistently—at 
least when she remembered to—‘high-hatted” the other 
darkey children. They were envious, but they did not 
resent her attitude—which proves that Emily really 
was a nice child. And anyway, everybody knows about 
New York. Emily thrilled all over whenever she thought 
of it. It would be a wonderful place of shining build- 
ings that went straight up into the sky and in the 
winter there would be snow—just think—snow! Emily 
had never seen snow, but she imagined it must be like 
cotton. She had often seen that—when it had just 
come out on the bushes—only it was cold. How queer! 
There would be dazzling ladies in New York, like prin- 


cesses, in silk and fur and jewels, and little ponies in 
the park that it would be bliss enough only to look 
at, but just suppose if someone should ask her to have 
a ride! And shop-windows jammed, crammed with dolls 
and wagons and trains and tea-sets—oh, it would be 
beautiful! 


And then, oh dear, oh dear, I just hate to tell it, 
but New York wasn’t like that a bit. It was horrid. 
It was dirty and its bigness and its noise frightened 
Emily. All day long, great, black elevated trains 
thundered by the little flat in Harlem, and at night 
they took on the proportions of monsters with fiery 
eyes, and pounded through her dreams. How Emily 
hated the flat with its queer odors coming up the air- 
shaft and its shrill-voiced, white-faced people who 
hardly noticed the little Negro family that had come 
to live on the fifth floor, back. There was one person 
who noticed them, though. Tony, a little Italian boy 
on the first floor, watched Emily’s advent with glee and 
made her life a torture from the moment of her arrival. 
He pulled the beautifully brushed, wooly hair that was 
the joy of her heart, and lay in wait for chances to trip 
her up in the halls, and called “nigger” after her up 
the dark stairway when she fled from him in terror. 
The first time it happened, Emily went crying to her 
mother who took her in her lap and called her “lambie” 
and said that Tony was “po’ white trash” and not worth 
bothering about. And then she rocked Emily gently in 
her arms and sang “Sketers am a hummin’ on de honey- 
suckle vine” and long before her softly crooned words 
reached “Fly away, Kentucky babe, fly away to rest,” 
Emily was fast asleep with her thumb in her mouth and 
her head pillowed on mother’s shoulder. 


It would have been dreadful if things had stayed 
that way very long, but they didn’t, and Emily soon 
emerged from the darkness of those first weeks. For one 
thing she got used to the noise and actually came to 
like hearing the elevated trains. For another thing, 
Tony moved away. His last act was to fire a spit-ball 
at her but she was too thankful and relieved at his de- 
parture to care about the ignominy of this last insult. 
Then there were shopping trips with mother which 
always ended in an extravagant splurge at the ten cent 
store. Hand in hand, Emily and her mother would 
wander through the enchanted aisles of this red and 
gold wonderland planning how to spend the few precious 
coins in the bottom of the old purse to the best ad- 
vantage. There was nearly always enough for a yard 
or two of bright ribbon for new hair-bows, and an ice 
cream sandwich apiece, bought at a glistening counter 
where a fascinating lady dressed all in white with a red 
“W” on her starched cap, slapped bars of chocolate 
and strawberry and vanilla ice-cream, so cold it hurt 
your teeth, between crisp, golden, wafer-thin biscuits, 
that tasted rather like saw-dust if you were inclined 
to be critical. 


But the thing that brought the most joy to Emily, 
and reconciled her once and (Continued on Page 30) 
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William Allen White 


By Raymond Doyle Murray, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas 


HEN I stepped off the train at Emporia, Kan- 
\ \ sas, one afternoon last March, the only thing 
I knew about the town was that it had a new 
Santa Fe depot (I had read this in the paper), and 
that it was the home of William Allen White, noted 
Kansas author and editor of the Emporia Gazette. It 
was because of my liking for Mr. 
White’s writings that I had come 
to Emporia. I had come to inter- 
view my favorite author. I had 
never seen Mr. White, but one day 
I gathered enough courage to 
write to him and ask him for an 
interview. The next day I received 
my answer: “I shall be glad to see 
you,” he replied “Come to the 
Gazette office.” 


It was now Wednesday and I 
was in Emporia. I walked up to the 
station nawspaper stand and asked 
the proprietor where the Em- 
poria Gazette Building was. He 
told me. I thanked him, followed 
his directions and found that the 
Gazette Building was “just behind 
the post-office.” Feeling that I 
must acquire an Emporia mood be- 
fore seng Mr. White, I walked 
down “Main Street” before going 
to the Gazette Building. 

It is a quaint structure with 
paneled front, and a large sign in 
black and white over it tells the 
passerby that it is the home of the Emporia Gazette. 
I passed through the aged double doors and found my- 
self before a counter behind which were the members of 
the business staff of the Gazette deeply engaged in their 
day’s work. I asked a girl at a typewriter if I might 
see Mr. White. She directed me down an aisle to the 
side of the room, past a walled-in office, to the report- 
er’s room, where she told me I might find Mr. White. 
Here I found him, this nationally known editor, with a 
mass of papers in his hand. When he saw me he sensed 
me as “the boy from Topeka,” gave me a hearty greet- 
ing, led me into his office, the walled-in one, and told me 
to hang my coat on the “hook behind the door.” I did 
so. He then drew up a chair for me and seated him- 
self in his own swivel chair before his paper-buried desk. 
Seeing that I held a copy of one of his latest books, 
Calvin Coolidge, in my hand, he reached over and took 
it from me saying, “I suppose you want me to auto- 
graph it.” I nodded and the great Emporian took his 
red fountain pen from his vest pocket, removed the cap 
and put it in his mouth as if it were a twenty-five-cent 
cigar. In his bold western hand he wrote in the book, 
“Raymond Murray—from W. A. White—Emporia, 
Kansas—March, 1926.” I smiled when I read it as he: 
was putting away his pen, for in 1895 in his first edi- 





Wivuiam ALLEN WHITE 
“The great Emporian took his red fountain pen 
from his vest pocket, removed the cap, and put 
it in his mouth as if it were a twenty-five- 
cent cigar.” 


torial after he had bought the Gazette, he had said that 
he “hopes always to sign ‘from Emporia’ after his 
name.” Mr. White then told me to “fire a question.” 
I asked him to tell me of his early newspaper days. 

“My mother ran a boarding house in El Dorado,” 
he told me. “I was a freshman in high school. I didn’t 
think it was right for me to loaf 
while my mother worked, so I got 
a job setting type for a printer. 
In this print shop I did everything 
from making the fire to sweeping 
out.” Then Mr. White told me 
how he worked as sub-case man for 
the Emporia News while attending 
Emporia College. Later, because 
Ewing Herbert, now a noted Kan- 
sas editor, forgot his speech while 
representing Emporia in a big ora- 
torical contest and did not, be- 
cause of his chagrin, return to Em- 
poria, White took Herbert’s place 
as reporter on the News. In the 
fall of 1886, Mr. White told me, 
he entered the University of Kan- 
sas, and while there he was a re- 
porter for a Lawrence, Kansas, 
paper. 

Mr. White said that he left the 
University in 1890 to take a posi- 
tion as general factotum of the El 
Dorado Republican while its editor 
was serving on the state legisla- 
ture. In the next year he served 
as an editorial writer for the Kansas City Journal and 
later joined the staff of the Kansas City Star. 

In 1895, as Mr. White said, he “borrowed $3,000 
on his nerve from four different people” and bought the 
Gazette. At the end of three years he had cleared him- 
self of indebtedness and had spent $1,000 on the paper. 
Mr. White is the sole owner of the Gazette. 

He told me that he was sent to France as an ob- 
server by the American Red Cross in August, 1917. 
Henry Allen, former Kansas governor, went with him 
to France. On returning to the United States, Mr. 
White wrote a humorous account of his experiences, 
The Martial Adventures of Henry and Me. 

He told me that he had written for a magazine a 
series of biographies of presidents which had met with 
great success. The Houghton Mifflin Company heard 
of this and asked Mr. White to write a biography of 
Wilson for them. White went to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference with Wilson and came to know the late Presi- 
dent intimately. It was not until after Wilson’s death 
that Mr. White wrote the biography, however. 

Mr. White said that he took a trip on the May- 
flower, President Coolidge’s yacht, with the President, 
and obtained most of his material for his Coolidge 


book there. (Concluded on Page 8 ) 








Book Folks That Are Real 
To Me 


By Main Warden, Fergus County High School, 
Lewistown, Montana 


ENRIK IBSEN has been accused of being 
H morbid and unreal in his plays, of being bitter 

and satirical against all humanity. But when 
one reads his works carefully it seems rather that he 
is truer to the human mind than any author who has 
ever attempted to tell the truth. 


HEnNRIK 
IBsEN 
From a 
drawing by 
Harry 
Turner 





I like Peter Gynt. I like him because I can under- 
stand him, and I can understand him because he is like 
me in so many ways. Few people will confess it, but I 
feel sure there are many, many like Peer and me. Only 
hypocrites will condemn us. They call Peer indolent 
and lazy; they do me, too. Peer is hurt; so am I. 
Peer has as delicate feelings as I have; he starts to cry; 
he feels anger in his heart against all mankind. But do 
people know this? His sobbing is only in his heart; 
his anger never goes beyond the walls of his mind. How 
can they know? 


I was startled when I found that Peer Gynt ap- 
peased his mental anger and his hurts by weird day 
dreams of wrongdoing, evil human witches and the like, 
dreams of riches acquired by foul means, and an evil 
life of vengeance against the world through different 
single human lives. I had known and practiced Peer 
Gynt’s way of dreaming to relieve my mind long before 
I ever heard of Ibsen. My dreams were very like Peer 
Gynt’s and I have wondered whether this is coincidence 
or the result of Ibsen’s study of humanity. My dreams 
I kept secret because I thought no one would under- 
stand, but Peer Gynt would understand if he were here 
and could be my friend. And if our dreams are more 
than coincident, if they are really human—all people 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Playwright and the 


Poet’s Daughter 


By Margaret Walters, Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, Michigan 


ENRIK IBSEN, master playwright, has for 


many years rested with his laurels secure upon 
his own head, but now he, the playwright, must 
share his honors with Eva LeGallienne, the player. 

Daughter of Richard LeGallienne, English poet and 
essayist, Miss LeGallienne has laurels of her own to 
commend her: first, that she is the youngest actress- 
producer on the stage; second, that she is the only pro- 
ducer to have two plays of the Scandinavian master 
running at the same time; and last, but not least, that 
she has personal talent and charm as an actress. 

The two plays in which this able young person 
shows the versatility of both playwright and player are 
“The Master Builder,” one of the best known of Ibsen’s 
plays, and “John Gabriel Borkman,” one of his lesser 
plays. It is a great jump from “Hilda Wangel” to 
“Ella Rentheim,” so more honor to the actress who 
plays both roles so successfully. 





Eva Le 
GALLIENNE 


From a 
sketch by 
William 
Shulgold 


It was my good fortune to be backstage after a 
matinee performance of “The Master Builder,” when 
Miss LeGallienne met the Bonstelle Players, a Detroit 
group of player-producers. In the ensuing conversa- 
tion a great many points of interest were brought out 
about the unusual Ibsen revival. 

“The producers are afraid that they will lose money 
if they try to play Ibsen for the public,”” Miss LeGal- 
lienne declared. “But I find that the people are be- 
ginning to like the things that are good for them. Of 
course the majority of my audience is made up of people 
genuinely interested in the play, but those who come 
from curiosity leave feeling that they have really en- 
joyed the play. Incidentally, I find that a great num- 
ber of these people who come for the sake of the play 
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The Vanishing American Passion Play 
By Ted Magee, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


in the desert area where towns are few and far be- 

tween, each year an American passion play is 
enacted by the Penitente Brothers, a religious organiza- 
tion outlawed by the Catholic church, with a strong- 
hold in New Mexico. 


There are many towns in New Mexico that still ob- 
serve the crucifixion, but the ceremony is held in dark- 
ness and in a remote spot far from the public eye, in- 
stead of the open crucifixion of by-gone times. 


The most ardent fervor is shown during the last 
week of Lent by the Penitentes. It is a week of terror. 

Obtaining a position which enables you to see the 
Friday night ceremony is indeed difficult, but once it 
is obtained, the terrible scene may sicken the spectator. 

Silent figures glide from the morada or small church, 
into the moonlight. They slip away into the darkness, 
and presently comes the guarded whistle which indicates 
that the time is right for the ceremonies to begin. An- 
other figure emerges, and the most hideous, fearful tune 
that has ever reached human ears comes from the reed 
of the player. It seems to shriek forth its anguish 
beyond comprehension. The rest of the Penitente or- 
ganization follows from the morada, and the line of 
march is formed. 

Suddenly a dull, sickening thud floats through the 
atmosphere, followed by a shriek of pain. It is the 
cholla, or cactus whip, being thrown against the body 
of the cross-bearer. The needles sink deeply into the 
back, and the cholla is jerked out, leaving many of the 
needles in. 

The first beating of the cholla is the signal to march, 
and the cross-bearer lifts his burden, which is a huge 
cross weighing several hundred pounds in many cases. 
The cholla sinks in again, and he is spurred on to fur- 
ther effort in carrying the cross. Behind him his fol- 


[: the western part of the United States, principally 


lowers are beating themselves with the same crude whip. 
From your advantageous point of view you may see 
the blood trickle down the backs of the Spanish-Amer- 
icans who have given themselves to this punishment. It 
is the belief of the Penitente that his sins may be for- 
given only in this way. 

The march proceeds down the trail, with the mingled 
thuds and shrieks which give the spectator a shudder of 
terror. The cross-bearer is beaten again and again, and 
at last when he is unable to carry the cross further, it 
is set firmly in the ground and the crucifixion occurs. 


Many witnesses have seen the crucifixion, and the 
details are generally agreed upon. The unfortunate 
Christ is bound to the cross so tightly that the circula- 
tion of blood is stopped. The cross is raised, and amid 
the cries and singing of his brother Penitentes, the dis- 
coloration slowly climbs from the feet toward the heart. 
At last, as it nears the heart, the Christ is taken down 
from the cross and carried to the morada. Sometimes 
he is frozen so stiff that the body must be carried in 
side-wise, so that the arms will not interfere. It may be 
that he regains consciousness, it may be that he does 
not. In the event that the unfortunate Christo is dead, 
he is buried secretly before morning in some lonely 
place. A year later a cross is placed over his grave. 
The reward to him and his family is heaven. Of this 
they are fully assured. 

Such is what we set out to see during last Holy 
Week. And although we went many miles from the 
white country into the sand hills and deserts, we found 
the Penitente Brothers had reckoned on such a visit, 
and had already marched off to a lonely canyon some 
unknown distance. The morada with its cross had no 
light in it, and the moon revealed but a slight smoke 
issuing from its chimney, fully indicating that the Peni- 
tentes were not present. 








Book Folks That are Real to Me 


(Concluded from previous page) 
must have just such dreams, and then all people should 
understand them. So why keep the secret any longer? 
To Peer Gynt and me the good and bad dreams come 
together all mixed up and hashed about, and entangled 
just a little with what people call real life. Every now 
and then, when dreaming lags and becomes faint, some- 
thing appears outstanding and more real against the 
dreamy background. It is a disguised button moulder. 
To Peer Gynt he comes at each crossroads, each time 
in a different person. To me some teachers are the 
button moulder in disguise. They wish to melt me up 
and make a button of me because I am not just right 
as I am. Peer and I don’t wish to be melted up and 
made buttons of. We’d rather be ourselves. 
Is Peer Gynt real to me, this boy who dreams as I 
do and is haunted by a button moulder? Why, Peer 
Gynt is more real to me than my best friend. , 


The Playwright and the Poet’s Daughter 
(Concluded from previous page ) 


rather than appearance or curiosity are high school and 
university students.” 

The aims of Miss LeGallienne’s tour with these two 
Ibsen plays are, briefly, not only to give the people that 
enjoy Ibsen a chance to see Ibsen played by profes- 
sionals, but also to give the metropolitan players in- 
centive to play more serious plays to a musical-comedy- 
surfeited public. 

Miss LeGallienne, in herself, is not unlike Hilda. 
Charmingly, confidently youthful, she needs little change 


’ to play the role. Even as youth, in the form of Emilie 


Bardach, the Viennese beauty, inspired Ibsen to write 
his masterpiece of drama, even as Hilda, the “younger 
generation,” came knocking at the door of Solness, so 
Eva LeGallienne comes opening the eyes of the Amer- 
ican audience to player and a playwright truly su- 
preme. Never were laurels more rightfully shared than 
are those of the playwright and the poet’s daughter. 








THE SCHOLASTIC 


The South—As I Have Never Seen It 


By Iris Beadle, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


skim through the moutainous fringes of Vir- 

ginia and Maryiand—but I know my South, 
just the same. I have read my Joel Chandler Harris, 
and seen my movies, and sat through my thrilling melo- 
dramas of dear old Dixie! You can’t fool me. I know 
that in the glorious Southland every man is a colonel, 
every girl a belle, every Negro an old white-haired slave 
who weeps at the thought of leaving his dear old master, 
and every race-horse the winner of the Kentucky Derby! 


()' course I have never been there—except just to 


No one works in Dixie. Not at all. It is a genteel, 
balmy summer land where there are no grocery stores, 
no filling stations, no butcher shops—in fact no sordid 
marts of commercialism anywhere to mar the beauty of 
the tranquil landscape. In the way of shelter, one sees 
nothing but stately Colonial mansions or tumbledown 
shacks. Each of the former have ten tall white pillars 
to uphold the veranda and an ancient grandfather’s 
clock in the hall; and the latter, a cook stove and a 
guitar. 

Properly speaking, there are only three types of 
persons who have any business being south of the Mason 
and Dixon line at all. One of these, as I have men- 
tioned before, is our old friend, the Colonel, a pompous 
old Democrat with choleric blue eyes and a huge, droop- 
ing walrus mustache. He habitually wears a flowing 
Prince Albert and a rakish baby Stetson. Except for 
the long hours spent in pleasant contemplation or 
oblivious dozing on the veranda, he may always be found 
pacing slowly up and down between the rows of mignon- 
ette and hollyhocks in his quaint, old-fashioned garden. 
Our Colonel is the type of man who says “Yes suh, on 
my honah as a Fortescue, suh”; and would rather see 
his daughter stone dead and buried ten feet under the 
cold black sod than married to the blanked Republican 
of a Yankee who has been hanging around. 


Which brings us to the only other member of the 
Colonel’s family (who is also one of the three types 
mentioned above)—the darling daughter. There are 
no mothers in the South. Only the beautiful young girl 
left to comfort daddy’s declining years. But despite 
the fact that no one apparently has a son, there are 
always plenty of young Southern gentlemen flocking 
around this soft-spoken little Southern lass. Gentlemen 
who wear tall beaver hats and carefully landscaped 
sideburns and get up at sunrise every morning (except 
Sundays) to fight a duel. But perversely the young 
belle always prefers the brisk go-getter from the North; 
and is thus the cause of many grey hairs in the stub- 
born head of old dad. She will slip out at night to 
hold a tryst with her Yankee lover beneath the glare of 
the big full moon and in good smelling distance of the 
magnolias. By the way, all moons are full, and every 
bush bears magnolias in the South! 

The third type of inhabitants of good old Dixie may 
be divided into two parts, A and B. A is the ninety- 
year old colored butler who is a tottering relic of the 
good old days before the war. Of him nothing further 


need be said except that he calls his master “Marse” 
and has a special recipe for concocting delicious mint 
juleps. In the culinary regions we find B, his better 
and darker half. She specializes in pancakes instead of 
mint juleps and has, as special characteristics, gleaming 
white teeth and a red bandanna handkerchief. 

But after all, we have not even mentioned the one 
thing without which the glorious old South would go to 
rack and ruin. Who is it saves the old Marse the 
ignominy of going to work, and prevents his blue-veined 
child from going out into the world in quest of a short- 
hand course? Who is it keeps the old homestead from 
the grasping claws of the Northern profiteer and in the 
end, lifts the mortgage? Ah, let us shout it out in 
tones of ringing praise! Firefly, the wonderful horse! 
On him depends the fortunes of the Fortescues! If he 
wins the Derby, all will be well; but if he does not, then 
old Marse will go to a premature rest, and daughter will 
be forced to marry the villainous aforementioned North- 
ern profiteer! Ah, cruel fate! But never fear, my 
friends—good old Firefly will save the day! 

Of course he has a regular trainer and jockey. But 
they are mere figureheads. On the day of the big race 
the trainer will be poisoned and the jockey knocked 
out by a well-directed blow, and then what will happen? 
Will Firefly, after being miraculously rescued from the 
fire started in the stable by the owner of the rival horse, 
be forced to stand idly by while some other lifter of the 


mortgage gains the wreath of roses and the purse? : 


Ah no! When the big moment comes, and the row of 
prancing equines are lined up before the rope, and the 
huge crowd explodes in one mighty roar—They’re 
off !”—it is Muriel, fair Muriel of the house of For- 
tescue, who rides good old Firefly to victory! 

What I don’t understand is, when there are so many 
such fair daughters of Dixie ready to do their stuff 
for them, why there are any jockeys left in the busi- 
ness at all! 








William Allen White 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


Mr. White has written works of diverse character. 
Among these are such opposites as Stratagem and 
Spoils, In Our Town, The Court of Boyville, and A Cer- 
tain Rich Man. 

I asked Mr. White which of his books he liked the 
best. “Well,” he said, displaying his Emporia smile, 
“a book is like a baby; the mother always likes the last 
one best.” 

Just then a man came to the door. He was an 
easterner, I could tell, for Kansas men don’t wear spats, 
and this man did. I saw that he was waiting to sec 
Mr. White, so I reluctantly ended the interview with 
the creator of “Piggy Pennington” and the biographer 
of the Presidents. 

That evening as I sat on the train reading the Em- 
poria Gazette, I realized why Emporia, Kansas, was 
on “the map. 
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Mediocrity 
By Lois Carver, Oak Park (Ill.) High School 


AM the person who never becomes famous in school ; 
| whose graduation never leaves a void in school 
activities ; who is never mentioned in scholarship or 
athletic assemblies as one who was a success in college 


and added glory to the name of Oak Park High. 


I am the person who tries out for the teams, year 
after year, keeps the training rules, reports for prac- 
tice and works as hard as any man on the team. Yet I 
am always a sub. In spite of it I keep on trying out; 
and when the star is hurt perhaps I will get into the 
game for a few minutes—not as an individual, but just 
as a cog in the wheel to hold on until the regular gets 
in shape to come back, amid the acclamation of the 
crowd, and I return once more to the bench and become 
only another shrouded figure, as of old. 


I am the person who studies courageously for two 
hours a night; I can always be depended upon to know 
what the book said, but I never make brilliant recita- 
tions or write AA tests or themes; the honor roll has 
never known my name. 


I am the person who somehow manages to get into 
one good club, where I sit in obscurity listening to the 
others. When I am called upon to do so, I take an 
active part in the meeting, which I do acceptably but 
not with originality. At the end of the year the presi- 
dent does not know my name and only one or two mem- 
bers of the club remember who I am when some one asks 
if I belong. : 

I try out for the staff of the school paper and fail 
to make it. I am in the mob when my class play is 
presented. I make fair grades in all my subjects but 
am not outstanding in any. When the lists for the 
Honor Society are sent to my teachers (for I am in 
the upper third of my class) they glance at my name, 
vaguely remember me, and mark my classmates’ names, 
but pass over mine. 


When the Senior Annual is published, my classmates 
see my picture while they are hunting for those of their 
friends, read the short inscription that is the final 
obituary of my individuality, and observe “I think he 
was in a class of mine once—I never knew his name.” 
With that I am forgotten, until the day, years later, 
when a classmate is looking through the dusty old book 
she found in the attic. She notices my picture and asks 
in surprise, “Was he in my class?” 

At that time I am the head of the bookkeeping de- 
partment in a small business. I never married, for the 
class color bearer, whom I admired more than any other 
girl I ever knew, married the football captain. 

If I should return to the school and tell them my 
name they would not remember me. Yet I am a loyal 
supporter of my Alma Mater, and when the new sta- 
dium was built I bought a bond, my contribution toward 
paying for it. 

There are hundreds like me. If it were not for us 
there could be no celebrities, no championship teams, no 
Oak Park High. We are the axle grease in the car 
of life. 


The Moss-Gatherers 


By Frances Gazda, Academy of Our Lady, Chicago, Il. 
S TARK, gloomy, desolate, the land below New Or- 


leans lies, stretching mile upon mile along the 

bank of the muddiest of rivers, the Mississippi. 
Soggy, barren fields resembling a grave of marshes are 
relieved only by tiny darky huts and tall, moss-draped 
trees, tokens of dry land upon a murky sea! The 
swamp-lands of the South, the Land of Forgotten Men, 
lie waste and apparently deserted, breathing the atmos- 
phere of lonely things, of bitterness, of starvation even, 
but of peace, too, and forgetfulness in a world of strife! 











Like land, like people! Down in the swampy bot- 
toms where nestle the dingy cabins with low-thatched 
roofs and half-hanging wooden shutters that shriek and 
mourn in the eerie hours of the nights, live the moss- 
gatherers. In the winter, when the slow drizzling rain 
falls intermittently, the moss-gatherers, with knee-top 
ln-ots and huge pitchforks, go out all day through the 
si.ake-breeding waters gathering the parasitic moss that 
‘s sent away afterwards to be used as mattress-fillers. 
In the long summer under the scorching blaze of the 
southern sun, the little pickaninnies, half-naked, play 
1car the old cistern of rain water, or lie in the cool, 
naurshy weeds. So, indolently, monotonously, they live, 
these darky moss-gatherers of the South, in a land as 
dc stitute as they themselves. 


I first saw the moss-gatherers late one afternoon 
when dusk was beginning to fall upon the swamp-lands. 
They were returning home after the day’s work, carry- 
ing on their backs the loads of dead moss. It had 
rained during the day, and now the moss-covered trees 
glistening with rain-drops of pearl, looked tall and 
weird, like giant fingers against a darkening sky. The 
stillness seemed full of foreboding—the breath of a 
disaster borne on the wings of the night. Presently it 
came. Down the road a long procession filed while 
shrieks of distress filled the air. A darky funeral at 
dusk! In the heart of the swamp where the dead trees 
stand stiff and lonely in stagnant, slimy water, they 
lowered the coffin into its narrow, water-filled tomb. 
Shrieks and wails rose upon the air, cries of terror and 
alarm—the cries of those who have lost, and are 
strangers to hope. Far out in the swamp-lands their 
hysteric shrieks rose and fell, and gradually grew 
fainter till they died away in the distance.......... 
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The Poetry Corner 


Bootblack 


His brown hands rub the cloth along my shoes 
Until my feet feel strangely cool within, 
An ecstasy that I am fain to lose 

As I step out into the hot day’s din. 


But still it is not coolness that I take 
Away within myself to think of him. 

A song he sang that seemed to soft awake 
Some ancestral remembrance, not so dim 


But that he could employ it to arouse 

An atmosphere of palm trees—as it were— 
Closeness of jungles and a tom-tom’s drowse 
Of muffled tones, and hanging mosses’ stir. 


I sank awhile into this dreamy muse. 
And he—he rubbed the harder at my shoes. 
Winfield T. Scott, 
Haverhill (Mass.) High School. 


Forsaken 


Now spring steps down in all her singing 
glory, 

And I must cry once more at sight of her, 

And of her taunting beauty, and weep the 
going 

Of sadness at her coming. Oh, the stir 

Of wondering, wondering trees! They have 
forgotten 

Me, whom they loved in winter. Every grief 

That held our hearts tog .her is forgotten. 

They yield to shiny spring, and every leaf 

Sternly forbids my speaking of old sorrow. 

They know me as a stranger. Even the stone 

Forsakes me and the sad of grey, for mosses. 

Now I must bear all grief alone—alone. 

Dorothy Emerson, 

Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 


Amy Lowell 


It is dawn in the grey desert. 
Night floats away on silent wings, 
While the purple peacock, 
God of beauty, 
Gloats 
Over the corpse of another life, 
Sacrificed 
So he may live 
Forever. 

Kenneth L. Collins, 
High School of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 


Mammy’s Lullaby 


Sleep, mah li’l pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ 
mammy coo? 
Sunset still a-shinin’ in de wes’; 
Sky am full ob windahs and de stahs am 
peepin’ froo— 
Eb’ryt’ing but mammy’s lamb at res’. 
Swing ’im to’ds de Eas’lan’ 
Swing ’im to’ds de Souf— 
See dat dove a’comin’ wif a olive in ’is mouf? 
Angel hahps a-hummin’ 
Angel banjoes strummin’ 
Sleep, mah li’l pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ 
mammy coo? 


Cricket fiddlah scrapin’ off de rozzum fum 
is bow, 


Edited by Orton Lowe 





Poetry Awards 


The poems published on these two 
pages are selected from the great mass 
of manuscripts submitted for this Stu- 
dent-written Number. All of them are 
hereby accorded Honorable Mention. 
Many others almost equally as good 
had to be omitted for lack of space. 
The first prize is awarded to Win- 
field T. Scott, of Haverhill (Mass.) 
High School, for his poem, “Boot- 
black.” Another excellent poem by 
Mr. Scott, “Candles,” was too long to 
publish. This award will in no way 
affect the award of the Witter Bynner 
Scholastic Poetry prize for 1926, as all 
manuscripts submitted for this issue or 
during the first half of the next school 
year will be considered in the next 
Witter Bynner Contest. 











Whipo’will a-mo’nin’ on a lawg; 
Moon ez pale ez hit can be a’risin’ mighty 
slow 
Stahtled at de bahkin’ ob de dawg. 
Swing de baby Eas’way 
Swing de baby Wes’ 
Swing ’im to’ds de Souflan’ whar de melons 
grow de bes’ 
Angel singers singin’ 
Angel bells a’ringin’ 
Sleep, mah li’l pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ 
mammy coo? 


Eyelids des a-droopin’ li’l lowah all de wile 
Undah lip a-saggin’ des a mite; 
Li’] baby toofies showin’ so’ta lak a smile 
Whitah dan de snow or des ez white. 
Swing ’im to’ds de Nof’lan’ 
Swing ’im to’ds de Eas’— 
Woolly cloud a-comin’ fo’ to wrop ’im in ’is 
fleece ; 
Angel ban’ a-playin’ 
Whut dat music sayin’? 
Sleep, mah li’l pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ 
mammy coo? 
Leah Connally, 
Norman (Okla.) High School. 


Quest 


The march of seasons as they pass my door, 

Eternal troupers, yet new with each new year, 

The quiet of a night outdoors where I 

Can join hands with the fleeting, star-lit 
sky— 


The dream-creating flow of music’s sound 

Whether it be written down or yet unsung 

In the silv’ry-throated brook or wood-wind 
sea 

Or caught in the wind-blown branches of 
some tree— 


The pageantry of skies and of this earth 
That eyes alive to loveliness can see 

In these caravans of treasure-laden store 
Such wondrous things yet never seen before— 


All these—the prisms of the years—my quest 
To wear the humble seal of Beauty’s crest. 
Florence S. Young, 

Lafayette High School, Buffalo, New York. 


Patricia Pat 


I still can see her nonchalant and gay, 
Patrician face beneath her tilted hat; 
Provoking smile on red provoking mouth, 
Precocious child—aristocratic Pat, 


Sarcastic wit on every word she speaks, 
Perhaps she sometimes would be called a 
“cat” ; 
A dear, delightful, very cultured imp 
So nonchalant is young Patricia Pat. 
Mildred Dowling, 
Utica (N. Y.) Free Academy. 


Reticence 


I have taken star-dust 
And bits of broken dreams— 
Moulded them and shaped them 
Into lovely themes. 


I have taken roses, 
Each filled with fragrant dew— 
Moulded them and shaped them 
Into song for you. 


I have taken all my heart 
To play upon my lute; 
But every time I meet you 
I find my song is mute! 
Ethel Richards, 
Crafton (Pa.) High School. 


You 


You are not far from me by night or day; 
I see you plain in every lovely thing, 

I hold you fast—you may not steal away 
Out of the world of my imagining, 


When darkness falls across the lonely lands, 

And queer shapes stalk under the pale star- 
shine, 

I know once more the light touch of your 
hands, 

And feel your fine heart beating close to 
mine; 


And when the day comes striding through 
the hills, 

When bird-song, like a veil, floats from the 
skies, 

I hear your voice—my lonely spirit thrills, 

Remembering the dawn-grey of your eyes. 


You are not far from me by night or day 
I see you plain in every lovely thing. 
I hold you fast—you may not steal away 
Out of the world of my imagining. 
Wesley LaFever, 
Los Angeles (Cal.) High School. 


Silence 


I who have seen the stars at midnight, 
The clean-cut flight of birds, 

Know, with a swift and fine assurance, 
The idleness of words. 


It is as though quaint nets were spread 
To catch the flying snow, 
Or wooden buckets set to save 
The silver starlight flow. 
Rachel Brody, 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Again to Youth 


He could have shouted into the winds 

Until they blew his cry of triumph over all 
the land, 

Against the high, bleak cliffs, where white 
gulls swarmed— 

Over the restless sea, and into each little 
cottage 

Had he not feared to wake her who lay 
sleeping 

Upon his fishing net left drying in the sun. 

As though its strands had caught in some 
strange, shining sea 

This lovely thing, and laid her at his feet. 

The sea-wind stirred in her gold hair and 
tossed its threads 

Into the sun, and left her pale face naked to 
his gaze. 

Her throat was whiter than the lining of the 
shells 

Strewn on the sandy beach. 

His heart was one with the sounding sea. 

She was Romance, come at last to light his 
lonely days! 


Through the long hours when on the dark, 
wild sea 

He in his old black boat dragged the brown 
nets for fish, 

While his sad eyes saw not the fiords lifting 
their bleak sides to heaven. 

He had dreamed of this, incredible wonder- 
ment! 

He was puzzled at his father, living out his 
days fishing a little, 

Eating, sleeping in content, with no wild 
longings at his heart. 

“Lars,” he had said, “why do you not catch 
more fish? 

You, who are young and strong, spend half 
your days 

In idle dreaming. You should take a wife 
and settle down.” 

But Lars’ heart was sick within him, so tired 
was he 

Of all the old, dull ways. 

He would have gone away but that the old 
man would be left alone. 


Now he was glad! He was exultant! 

Dreams had come true, with this white girl 
asleep upon the net. 

All the old sadness left him, watching her 
still mouth. 


And next day they were married. He did 
not hear the bent priest’s mumbled words 

For gazing in her eyes, so blue were they. 

And so the days went by, and Selma bore 
a son. 

Now Lars must fish all day, and had no time 
to spend 

Wondering at his good fortune, laughing 
with Selma, 

Kissing her white throat. 

The little hungry one was waiting to be fed, 
and little shirts were needed. 

Strange that the years could fly so fast 

And one day they were old! 

Now his son was a man. 

He came to Lars one day and said: “Father, 
I want to go away. 

I will never be a fisherman; I long for new 
scenes, new faces, 

Something in me cries to be released and I 
must go,... 

I know you cannot understand it; you are 
old and love the fire 

And your familiar pipe, but I am young!” 

Lars smiled his slow smile and patted his 
son’s hand. 

What use to tell him that he understood? 


Margaret Ludden, 
Mineral Point (Wis.) High School. 


Trees 


Oh, there were trees 

That crept up into an old rose sky, 

And some were curved and rounded 

Like silver green clouds, 

And some were like fingers 

Sifting the sunset. 

Kenneth Collins, 

High School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 


Humoresque 


Last night’s rain brought forth 
This morning’s roses— 

Cool and pink, 

With dew on them 

In crystal beads. 

Just now I went out singing 
To gather them. 


Why did I stop singing? 
Just now beneath the rosebush, 
I dug a grave— 

And buried a sparrow, 
Drowned 

In last night’s rain. 


Frances Stevens, 
Oak Park (Ill.) High School. 


At the Play 


A school girl chews her gum, 
Powders her nose, gazes at the audience, 
And is interested 
Only in the handsome courtier. 
A sophisticated woman 
Looks at the players with the eyes of a critic, 
And volunteers information to her neighbors 
About the star’s life, his company, 
And his interpretation 
Of the role of a gendarme. 
Motionless, 
A tall thin boy with fixed eyes, 
Lives no longer in the theatre, 
But amid the scenes of a French court. 
An usher noiselessly opens an exit, 
While I 
Read the setting of the next scene. 
Helen Brown, 
Little Rock (Ark.) High School. 


The Landlubber’s Lament 


I would I were a bloody buccaneer, 

A pirate bold to sweep across the sea, 

And face the tossing waves with dauntless 
sneer, 

The conquest of the ocean all for me. 


I’d weather every storm that blustered past, 

And plunder mighty vessels of their gold; 

I’d nail a skull and crossbones to the mast, 

And man my ships with fearless men and 
bol 


I’d wear a flaming sash about my hips; 

A pistol and a cutlass at my side. 

I’d swagger on the decks of bloody ships, 
And cast my spy-glass o’er the bloody tide. 


I’d rove to every port and every land 

And scour the mighty ocean to and fro, 
With death to all that dared to meet my hand 
In Davy Jones’s locker down below. 


But oh, the days of piracy are dead. 
The roaming buccaneers have set their sails. 
No more the sea with human blood is red. 
For time has gone—and they are only tales. 
Katherine Lounberg, 
South High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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To Bloom Again 


When this frail breath of mine escapes to 
join the winds, 

And my pulsing heart is stilled for timeless 
rest; 

Let me not feel the mockery of creeping earth 
and cold, white friendless things 

That I have known in life. 

Rather would I share the smile of God with 
some shy prairie flower, 

Or simple plant along a dusty highway, 

Or live again to whisper dreams to men from 
forest boughs. 

Oh, give me to the fire; 

And I will be for one brief hour—a flame— 

As I have been in briefer life; 

Flaring higher with every coaxing breath of 
Faith, 

And dying, not sadly, but as a star at birth 
of dawn—to bloom again. 

Rosabelle Houston, 
East High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Quiescant 


The night 
Is something black in a cup. 
I lean alone 
From my window 
And sip it daintily; 
And wonder why two lovers, 
Beneath my window, 
Gulp it so thirstily. 
Dorothy Emerson, 
Morgantown (W, Va.) High School. 


The Subway 


The Curve 


Deck slanting, 

A sail-boat rounds a racing course, 

So tilts a subway train, rounding a curving 
track, 

And the swaying people hold on like sailors, 


Red 


Two silvery streaks, gaily dancing curve 
ahead, 

Forever out of reach. ‘The train chases them. 

Wildly swaying it rounds the curve. 

Bloody red, splashed all over the shiny track, 

A scarlet blinking signal stares. 

A shriek and sudden loss of motion. 

If the brakes had failed to hold, 

The papers would have screamed in angry 
scarlet type. 


The Switch 


The wheels clank over the rails; 

A hollow half-musical sound, 

Like an idle boy tapping on an empty por- 
celain pot. . 

Then a piercing shriek. 

Hard blue steel cries for mercy; 

Nailed firm upon the rock, 

Dark as hell, it screams in pain. 


The Demons 


The dirty hole was dug; 
The bulky cars were set upon the track, 
Yet no man was found to run the monstrous 
trains; 
At last, a band of ghouls who preyed on 
lonely graves 
At night were met and told. 
Keen of sight, reckless and willing, 
Now they sit in darkened cells in front, 
Tormenting each train to a wilder speed. 
Antony Pajauis, 
Alexander Hamilton H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


A Visit to “The Land of the Midnight Sun” 


By Fannie Williams, Leonia High School, Leonia, N. J. 


N opportunity to visit Finland, “The Land of 
the Midnight Sun,” should not be allowed to 
pass by as an ordinary occurrence; for to see 

the sun at midnight on June twenty-third is indeed a 
rare pleasure. 

In order to gain a glimpse of that luminous body 
we must undertake a forty-five minute climb up an 
almost perpendicular hill that is between seven and 
eight hundred feet high. Upon our arrival at the top 
at about eleven-thirty P. M., we see that wonderful mass 
of beauty, the sun, sinking lower and lower, the move- 
ment at all times plainly perceptible, until at twelve it 
is just above the horizon. 

What a glorious picture is presented at that 
moment! Looking west we see the sun, the color of a 
tangerine, arrayed in its most majestic splendor. It 
appears to be twice the size of the setting sun on a 
beautiful June afternoon in America, and seems to rest 
upon a hill across the Tornio River. Gazing upward 
to the heavens we see a 
clear blue sky unobscured 
by clouds. Below us, the 
grand old Tornio River i: 
winding its way around 
two sides of the base of the 
mountain. We are spell- 
bound !—But lo! The sun 
is again moving; this time 
it is rising. The charm 
that has been placed over 
us is released. 

For the first time, we 
discover that we have been 
standing out in a freezing 
temperature. A biting 
wind is blowing. We lost es 
no time climbing down the 
mountain side. Horrors—Upon reaching our destina- 
tion we are stormed by mosquitoes that are almost as 
large as those famous Jersey insects! Having ap- 
proached the car, we bundle in. How comfortable it is! 

We begin our downward ride. Wouldn’t it be fine 
if we could travel on macadam roads as we do in Amer- 
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ica instead of on dirt “paths” that allow room for 
only one car to move? This type of road is used be- 
cause the people are unable to afford improvements. 
Moreover, there are so few automobiles in this part of 
Finland that good roads are not missed as much as 
they would be in America. 

Looking down into a val- 
ley from the top of a hill 
we see a huge bonfire burn- 
ing briskly in front of a 
house. Upon reaching the 
place we notice the people 
are making merry, for it is 
the twenty-fourth of June, 
Midsummer’s Day, the day 
of days for many. In the 
northern part of Finland 
this time is especially cele- 
brated. We are welcomed 
by the group about the fire 
and told to join in the fun 
and get ourselveswarm, be- 
cause, they tell us, this is 
the coldest Midsummer’s Day they have experienced for 
years. The peasants have coffee, the favorite beverage 
of Finland. 


On the way we pass many people going to churcl. 
Some walk, but the majority ride in buggies. We soon 
approach the church. The beautiful stone edifice, sur- 
rounded by poplar and birch trees, is about five hun- 
dred years old. Let us glance inside. The first object 
we notice is a very large glass chandelier. Then we sce 
that there are five others like it, each with spaces for 
fifty candls. These candles are burnt only at Christ- 
mas time when the church is opened at six o’clock on 
Christmas morn. We observe that there is hardly 
a space on any of the walls that is not covered with 
beautiful paintings of angels or the Deity. The high- 
backed benches are each about fifteen feet long. 


Going out, we try to picture the scene which up to 
some fifty years ago took place in all the churches of 
Finland every Sunday. The people, upon arriving at 
the place of worship, took off their wooden shoes (most 
of the peasants wore that kind (Concluded on Page 19) 
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The Most Unusual Industry in My District 


River Coal 


By Elizabeth Fahnestock, 
Central High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ANY people ask the question, “Is river 

coal of any value?” River coal has 
proved itself valuable in days of peace and 
in days of war. During the World War, 
many of our factories would have closed had 
it not been for river coal. Anthracite and 
bituminous coal had been shipped abroad, 
while the people in America were allowed 
only certain allotments, which were very ex- 
pensive. River coal was burned in all large 
buildings and also in homes, because one 
might have as much as was desired at little 
cost. Today, in Harrisburg, river coal pro- 
duces the electricity used to operate street 
cars, to light the city, to light and heat the 
Capitol, and to furnish steam for the city 
steam-heating system. River coal has served 
as a substitute in time of strikes when other 
coal was not available, except at very high 
prices. 


The first thing to learn about river coal is 
where it originated. River coal is, in verity, 
the refuse from anthracite mines. Many 
years ago, when coal which had been mined 
was run over colliers, certain sizes and 
grades were discarded and considered un- 
marketable, This coal was put on culm 
banks. When there were floods, this coal was 
washed into streams and tributaries of some 
of our main rivers. In time it reached the 
river and was washed down. The smallest 
particles appeared first, but later the larger 
ones. From that time until now, the coal has 
been washed down the rivers and is called 
“river coal.” 


In Harrisburg, thirty-five or forty years 
ago, there were men in the Susquehanna 
River, engaged in removing sand for build- 
ing purposes. They were taking it out by 
means of large scoops. ‘They noticed that 
their sand was very dirty. They examined it 
and discovered it to be full of particles of coal. 
It was at this time that men began taking 
river coal from the Susquehanna, then only 
in small quantities, but now in large ones. 

The removal of coal from the river in 
former times was very crude. Men took it 
out in scoops, The scoops were somewhat like 
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fishing nets. They dipped the scoops into 
the water and so removed the coal. They 
then washed it much as they did gold in the 
early forties. After it was washed, they 
dumped it into boats and it was ready for 
delivery. It was delivered in small horse 
carts to nearby places only. 


The method of removing coal now is vastly 
improved. Centrifugal force pumps are used. 
Bonnets are dragged on the bottom of the 
river. They are somewhat like scoops but 
are modern. To the bonnet is connected an 
iron pipe, which is in turn connected to a 
suction hose pump. In this way the coal is 
picked up, washed and put on flats. It is 
necessary, with this machinery, to have not 
less than three feet of water or more than 
fifteen, depending on the current, The aver- 
age depth is five or six feet above the low 
water mark. River coal is now washed a 
second time before its shipment by rail. It 
is also delivered by different colored trucks, 
each fleet having its own color. They have 
delivered to places as far away as Boston. 


River coal is much more economical than 
other kinds of coal. The average ton of 
anthracite coal costs approximately fourteen 
dollars with bituminous costing almost as 
— while river coal costs no more than 
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Sapphire Mining 


By Dorothy Dix, 
Fergus County High School, Lewistown, Mon. 


HIS beautiful word, sapphire, is a syno- 

nym for blue. The color of the normal 
sapphire varies from the palest blue to deep 
indigo, the most esteemed tint being that of 
the blue cornflower. The sapphire is becom- 
ing almost as popular a stone as the diamond. 
This is because of its ability to withstand 
wear, and because of its pleasing color. It 
is found in the dyke rock which is similar 
to the blue ground or diamond bearing clay 
of South Africa, 


One of the richest sapphire fields in the 
world today is situated in Fergus County, 
Montana. This mine, “The New Mine,” is 
situated in the Yogo Valley, 92 miles from 
Great Falls, Montana. It is owned by the 
New Mine Sapphire Syndicate, a company 
registered in the state of Montana, but con- 
trolled by English financiers with headquart- 
ers in London. The sapphires produced by 
this mine are of a rare distinction and qual- 
ity. They have an evenness of color, an al- 
most complete absence of “silk” and milki- 
ness, and are favored with a freedom from 
blemishes and impurities. 


The “New Mine” was discovered in 1879 
by gold prospectors. These deposits are the 
most valuable in the world. The beds occur 
in a matrix which has been opened for a 
distance of six miles. The output is sent to 
London; most of the cutting is done in 
Switzerland. 


When the ore is brought to the surface, it 
is broken by drilling with a low-power nitro 
explosive. For harder rock, hand boring 
tools are used. The rock is then dumped on 
a wooden floor which covers an area of 
100,000 square feet. The ore remains on 
this floor for several weeks. During this 
time, small streams of water are turned on 
it to hasten the disintegrating. It is then 
washed into the sluices. The larger rocks 





Industry Awards 


The “Unusual Industry” contest 
elicited an extraordinary group of con- 
tributions which indicate not only 
keenness of observation, originality of 
choice, and excellence of expression, 
but a growing understanding of 
economic facts. The first prize is 
awarded to Elizabeth Fahnestock of 
Central High School, Harrisburg, Pa., 
for “River Coal.” Special mention 
should be made of the students of 
Fergus County High School, Lewis- 
town, Mont. In addition to those 
printed here, honorable mention is also 
accorded to the following: 


Joseph L. Adams, Oconomowoc 
(Wis.) H. S., Golf Clubs; John Ab- 
bott, Fort Lee (N. J.) H. S., Pianos; 
Norman Brinsley, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind., Silk Hos- 
iery; Beunita Combs, Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) H. S., Lamps; Grace Cresap, 
Fergus County H. S., Lewistown, 
Mont., Coyote Catching; Elizabeth 
Fisher, Mt. Sterling (O.) H. S., Arti- 
ficial Limbs; Oscar Fusch, Topeka 
(Kan.) H. S., Lightning Rods; Lucile 
Gring, Dallas Center (Ia.) H. S., Hol- 
low Tile; Bessie Hartman, Keystone 
Normal School, Kutztown, Pa., Ma- 
chine-made Flags; Clara Heggen, Fer- 
gus County H. S., Lewistown, Mont., 
Gypsum; Grace Jackson, Fergus County 
H. S., Lewistown, Mont., Brook Trout; 
John A. Johnson, Renton (Wash.) H. 
S., Oxygen and Hydrogen; Nancy M. 
Johnson, Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) H. 
S., Maple Syrup; Ewing Kolb, Little 
Rock (Ark.) H. S., Niloak Pottery; 
Sylva Murphy, Central H. S., Harris- 
burg, Pa., Chocolate Dipping; Ellice 
Runner, Morgantown (W. Va.) H. S., 
Post Office; Dorothy Spoor, Redlands 
(Cal.) H. S., Oranges; Victor Stern- 
field, Central H. S., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Peppermint. 











remain on the floor and go through another 
term of disintegration. 


After the ore has been taken from the floor 
it is run through the sluices and onto a sieve 
where it is shaken, the small pieces dropping 
through to the ground, the larger ones stay- 
ing on top. The larger sized siftings are 
hand sorted at the mine, and the gem crystals 
sent to London for grading and cutting. The 
finer pieces are passed through a separating 
machine. This machine has a soft iron roller 
charged with static electricity; as the gravel 
and gems pass over this, the gravel is thrown 
off while the sapphires drop into a collecting 
trough, All the rough stones pass through 
the Londog office before being sold. 


New Mine sapphires are extremely fash- 
ionable for the reason that they have a very 
pleasing color, and there is no waste in cut- 
ting. Another reason is that they are from 
10 to 90 percent below the cost of Oriental 
stones. The prices are.not fixed low because 
the stones are any less attractive or worth 
less than the other gems of equal quality, 
but because the situation of the mine, its 
rich output at a low working cost, and its 
ownership by a private company enables the 
business to be profitably conducted on a scale 
of low selling prices. 





The Spice Industry 


By Ethel Saxton, 
Woodward High School, Toledo, Ohio 


F the many industrial plants situated 

along the Maumee River there is one 
building which houses what we might call 
an unusual industry. At least, if we judge 
from the large number of orders that come to 
the factory and from the distribution of 
cities from which these orders come, it is not 
a widespread industry. This is the spice in- 
dustry, which is carried on in a factory very 
advantageously built at the intersection of 
two railroads in the northern end of the city. 
So placed it can easily and with the least 
possible expense bring raw materials right 
to its doors. 

And raw materials! To see the queer 
looking boxes and packages with their for- 
eign labels which are unloaded on the side 
facing the river, one would think that nearly 
all the countries in the world had contributed. 
Such surmise would not be far wrong, For 
there are boxes of black and white pepper 
from the East Indies; boxes of cayenne pep- 
per from China, Japan, Korea, East Africa 
and South America; bundles of stick cinna- 
mon and cassia from Ceylon, Java and 
China; boxes of ginger from the west- 
ern coast of Africa, from Cochin China, 
and from the islands of Borneo; mustard 
seed from Holland, England and Argentine; 
cloves from Zanzibar and Pemba; allspice - : 
pimento from Jamaica, and nutmeg and mac: 
from the East and West Indies. 

Various spices, epecial!y pepper, are tested 
chemically to ascertain whether or not they 
comply with the standards set by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There are restric- 
tions principally on the amount of insoluble 
ash that the spice may contain. The insol- 
uble ash of any substance consists of dust, 
sand and other foreign materials. As too 
large an amount of these insoluble materials 
would disturb and hinder the proper func- 
tioning of the digestive organs of the body, 
rejection of any spice not sufficiently low in 
them is necessary for the protection of the 
public health. 

On the fourth floor of the building the 
spices are first sifted and cleaned by various 
devices. Then each is ground in a way pe- 
culiar to itself. Then, by way of chutes or 
an elevator, the spices are sent to the packing 
room, where they are put into small cans and 
cartons with which the consumer is familiar. 


To us who casually sprinkle pepper over 
our food, such things as spices may seem not 
uncommon articles. But we have only to 
recollect the commercial revolution of four 
hundred years ago to see the full significance 
of the spice industry. When the route which 
had long been used by Europe to sail to the 
East was closed by Turkish action, new ones 
had to be found, and indirectly a new con- 
tinent was discovered. Some of the products 
for which so much of this change was made 
were the spices which were raised in the 
East, 
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American Travertine 


; By Betty Biesanz, 
Senior High School, Winona, Minn. 


N this middlewest region where agriculture 
is of so great importance, there are but 
few unusual industries. However, here in 
southeastern Minnesota a most unique industry 
has been developed. It is the quarrying of 
genuine Travertine stone. This marble is 
named “American Travertine” because of its 
marked resemblance to the Italian Travertine 
that has been a popular material for building 
and decorative purposes on both sides of the 


Atlantic. Since Stanford White used Italian 
Travertine for the interior of the Pennsyl- 
vania station in New York, the market for 
this stone has constantly increased. Today, 
there is more of it used than any other im- 
ported marble or stone. 

American Travertine is a recent discovery. 
Therefore it is a matter of interest that here 
in the United States there should be a deposit 
of Travertine so like the Italian material that 
the only difference of great importance is in 
strength and endurance. Here the American 
stone ranks first, as it is harder and will 
stand more wear, The local material has a 
deeper warmth of coloring, ranging from a 
gray-tan to a warm rose-tan, and is more 
uniform in texture. 


AMERICAN TRAVERTINE STONE 
cross-section showing the characteristic 
small pits and fossils, 


Travertine is a crystalized marble deposited 
by hot springs or streams carrying lime in 
solution. For those interested in chemical 
analysis, the following is given: 


Silica 3.002% 
Iron and Aluminum 860% 
Mangnesium Carbonateeenuwun 1.900% 
Calcium Carbonated 3.809 Yo 


It is believed that during the Glacial period 
certain minerals were deposited in the stone 
that gradually rotted out. This has produced 
the unusual little pits that are the mark of 
distinction in Travertine. Now and then, in 
quarrying the stone, petrified remains of small 
animals can be seen. This unusual occur- 
rence is a matter of great importance and 
results in much speculation. 

To proceed to the quarrying of the stone. 
The quarry is situated on the top of a large 
bluff, The Travertine, which is in ledges 
ranging from five to forty-four inches in 
depth, is cut by means of air compressors. 
Air is driven through hose to the drills, and, 
when the desired depth is obtained “plugs 
and feathers” are inserted in the holes. These 
are tapped gently, great care being taken 
not to tap one harder than another. Soon 
the stone cracks and is lifted out with an 
electric hoist. The huge blocks are placed 
on tramway cars and whizzed down the 
steep hill to the finishing plant far below. 


The finishing plant is a modern, completely 
equipped building. It is lighted with electric 
arc lights. The plant is never idle, for cut- 
ting stone is not a matter of a short time. 
First, the Travertine is slowly cut with huge 
gang saws. Then it passes through the 
sharp steel discs of the carborundum saw, 
then the coping or planing machine, the rub- 
bing bed, and finally the polisher. The heav- 
ier pieces go direct to the stone cutters from 
the planing machine. The Travertine is 
sometimes crushed in the immense crushers 
and used for terrazzo, 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


The discovery of this stone so like the 
popular and expensive foreign material, its 
queer marks, and the quarrying of it, have 
been sources of great interest to the people 
of this region. Modern architects and en- 
gineers have always been influenced by 
Greek and Roman styles of architecture, but 
only recently have they come (through exper- 
ience) to be guided by the materials that the 
ancients used in their super-structures. 


Basket Making 


By Ruby Summers, 
West Plains (Mo.) High School. 


N account of the various kinds of ma- 

chinery now used in the manufacture 
of baskets, the industry of basket making, 
carried on by the negroes in our town and 
surrounding country is a bit unusual. 

Basket making is one of the simplest of the 
mechanic arts; and the workmen, in making 
baskets designed for use, not for ornament 
or to please his fancy, has no absolute need 
of tools or apparatus beyond those requisite 
for cutting the rods and interlacing them—a 
knife and a bodkin, with a mallet to beat 
them into place. The process can be learned 
in principle by inspection of a basket-maker 
at work in fashioning a basket from the foun- 
dation to the rim. 

Having provided a sufficient quantity of 
rods or splints of much greater length than 
the proposed dimensions of the finished work, 
he lays a number of them on the floor in 
parallel pairs in the direction of the longer 
diameter ‘of the basket: this is the woof. 

Then these are crossed at right angles by 
two of the largest osiers, with their thick 
ends toward the workman, who sets his foot 
upon them; next, each of these is woven 
alternately over and under the lengthwise 
parallel pieces, and thus the parallel pieces 
are held fast; this is the “slath’—the founda- 
tion, Now the end of one of the two trans- 
verse rods is woven over and under the 
lengthwise rods all around the bottom till 
that whole rod is worked in, and the same is 
done with the other transverse rod, and then 
the additional long, stout osiers between the 
rods at the bottom from the edge to the center: 
these are the ribs or skeletons, being set up 
in the direction of the sides; between these 
ribs other rods are woven in till the structure 
reaches the desired height . 

To finish the edge the ends of the ribs 
are turned down over each other and thus 
compactly united. A handle is added by 
forcing two or three sharpened rods of the 
requisite length down through the weaving 
of the sides, close together, and pinning them 
fast a little below the brim; the rods are then 
either bound or plaited in any way the work- 
man chooses. 


| 
Ostrich Farming 


By Robinson Campbell, 
Little Rock (Ark.) High School. 


MONG the peculiar and profitable busi- 
nesses in Arkansas is that of ostrich farm- 

ing at Hot Springs. The farm there covers 
about two or three acres and has on it about 
fifty ostriches, most of which are kept in 


‘pastures where they eat grass and almost 


anything else. A few, however, are penned 
up in pairs, for when once mated they stay 
mated for life. 

The male ostrich is black and about eight 
feet tall; the female is grey and not so large 
as the male. During the spring the female 
lays an egg every other evening until she 
has laid from twelve to twenty eggs. One 
of these eggs is about the size of twelve hen 
eggs. The ostriches sit on sixteen eggs for 
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six weeks, the female sitting in the day time 
and the male at night. At the end of this 
time both birds leave the nest and young 
birds which have hatched. As it says in 
Job, “The ostrich knoweth not its young.” 
These young birds can go for four days 
without anything to eat and at the end of 
that time they are large enough to find their 
own food. When the birds are four years 
old, they are full grown. 

Every nine months the owner cuts the 
feathers. The right time for such work is 
when there is no blood in the veins of the 
feather. The cutter slips a hood over the 
ostrich’s eyes so as to blindfold him, and 
then leads him into a U-shaped pen where 
he holds him so that he can not turn around, 
because an ostrich kicks worse than a mule. 
Instead of kicking backward as a mule does, 
he kicks forward. Therefore the men cut the 
feathers from behind. After the feathers are 
cut, a small stub is left; if the ostrich has 
not pulled this out in three months the men 
pull it out, so as not to prevent the growth 
of the new feathers. 

These feathers are then cleaned and later 
curled with a hot iron, They are made into 
fans and all sorts of plumes, and are sold 
at the farm besides being shipped all over the 
country to be sold. 

The ostrich’s average life is one hundred 
years, but he sometimes lives to be as old as 
a hundred and twenty. He is very active and 
is the fastest animal on two legs. Sometimes 
men ride them in races for sport, but this 
can never be done just before the plumes 
are ready to be cut because the rider uses 
the feathers to hold on and would, of course, 
pull them out. 

The Hot Springs ostrich farm is the only 
one in Arkansas and one of the very few in 
the United States. Several are in California. 


Frog Raising 


Valasta M. Miller and Viola E. Trinosky, 
North Judson (Ind.) High School. 


AVE you ever heard of a frog farm? 


Odd! Isn’t it? We have this very 
industry in North Judson, Indiana. 

This farm is the only large frog-farm in 
the world. It was established in 1883 by 
the frog man, Alfred Alexander Sphung, who 
has the distinction of being the only person 
in the United States who has gained a world- 
wide reputation and made a small fortune in 
the frog business. Once a seaman on the 
Great Lakes, he is now well known because 
of furnishing the world with frogs for 
biological study. 

Mr. Sphung’s frog-farm covers an area of 
half an acre through which runs a ditch about 
16 feet wide. A building covers that end of 
the ditch which enters the farm, and in this 
building the frogs are dressed and prepared 
for market. In the floor of this building there 
is a trap-door through which the frogs which 
are to be kept for future use are lowered into 
the ditch. The ditch is covered with long, 
low sheds built over it to serve as protection 
for the frogs in cold weather. 

From early spring until late in the autumn 
and through the winter, Mr. Sphung’s ponds 
and sheds are full of the little animals. There 
are specimens of hundreds of kinds of frogs, 
also of turtles, clams and crawfish. There 
are big, bulgy-eyed bullfrogs, measuring 
three inches in length; green and brown 
spotted baby frogs; and turtles weighing 
thirty-five to forty pounds. Frogs rarely ex- 
ceed three inches in length, When they have 
attained that length they are classed as old 
frogs. ‘The most expensive parts of a frog 
are the legs, which are dressed and prepared 
for eating purposes. Mr. Sphung receives 


$1.00 or more per pound for his frogs. The 
supply of turtles at times runs as high as 
10,000 pounds, and of clams as high as 
12,000 dozens. Turtles sell at ten cents per 
pound, and an exceptionally rare turtle sells 
for $4.00 or more. 

Mr. Sphung sends his products in great 
quantities to first-class hotels, proprietors of 
gardens, and up-to-date cafes. Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Dayton demand more turtles 
and frog for meat than any other cities. Some 
of the largest regular shipments of frogs, 
turtles, clams and crawfish are sent to the 
universities of Yale, Columbia, Harvard, 
Chicago, Texas, Leland Stanford, California, 
Northwestern, Michigan, as well as to many 
foreign buyers. Specimens are also demanded 
by the government of the United States and 
are purchased by the hygienic laboratories at 
Washington for use at the public hospitals. 


Zithers 


By Edward Pearson, 
Washington (Mo.) High School. 


VERLOOKING the Missouri river about 
fifty miles from St. Louis lies the little 
town of Washington, which has the unique 
distinction of possessing the only zither fac- 
tory in the United States. 
Perhaps a great many of the younger gen- 


eration do not know what a zither is. It is. 


a musical instrument which in the hands of 
an expert has the 
power of ex- 
pressing the deep- 
est and noblest emo- 
tions of the heart. 
The zither origin- 
ated in the Tyro- 
lean Alps several 
hundred years ago, 
and resembles the 
harp somewhat, al- 
though its sound 
box gives a slightly 
different tone. The 
zither can be made 
to resound to every 
form of musical 
composition ; as now 
perfected, it has a 
range of six and 

Ivory-Trimmed Zither one-half octaves — 

the piano and organ 
surpassing it in compass. ‘They are made 
with from forty-two to forty-five strings, five 
fingerboard$, tuned in fifths, twelve to four- 
teen strings being accompaniment and twelve 
bass and thirteen central bass strings tuned 
in fourths and fifths. 

The zither is a complete instrument in it- 
self and needs no other accompaniment than 
its own. They are made by skilled artisans, 
only the best of materials being used. ‘The 
forests of the world contribute their finest 
woods, walnut, mahogany, curly maple, tulip- 
wood, and rosewood. ‘The finer instruments 
are inlaid with precious stones, gold, silver 
and ivory. No new wood is ever used, and 
the seasoning process covers a period of years, 
After the wood is thoroughly seasoned, a 
pattern for the box designed by an expert is 
laid on the wood to be used (the quality de- 
pending on the price to be paid for the 
zither), and cut by hand. The prices range 
from forty dollars to one thousand dollars. 
The cheaper instruments are veneered. The 
front and back of the more expensive 
are made of rosewood or tulipwood, and the 
sides of some contrasting wood; the edges 
and soundbox elaborately inlaid with mother 
of pearl or ivory. These various pieces of 
wood and inlaid materials are glued together 
piece by piece by men who have devoted a 
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lifetime to this art. After the box is finished 
it is turned over to another, who polishes it 
with the finest oils. Then it is ready for the 
strings, which are all made by hand of copper 
wire silver plated, except the bass strings 
which are of Chinese silk, to give a softer 
tone, covered with copper wire. The zither 
is then strung and tuned and thoroughly 
tested. Another artisan is busy making the 
cases to fit the various zithers. ‘These are 
also made by hand and lined with plush. It 
takes two months to turn out a finished in- 
strument. 

As zithers are played on tables, these are 
also made in this factory, The finished 
tables, made of wood to correspond with the 
material used in the construction of the zither, 
are articles of beauty. There is no noise or 
bustle of the city in this factory, but every 
artisan works in an easy way, seemingly for 
the sake of the art rather than from a 
monetary motive. 


1} 


Circus Supplies 


By Juanita Smith, 
Greenville (Ill.) High School. 


AVE you been to a circus lately and been 

again childishly awed by the gorgeous 
trappings of the elephants? Or heard “dad” 
hint at the mysteries of his pet lodge? Then 
here is a glimpse behind the scenes of the 
actual making of some of these marvels. In 
the little city of Greenville, Illinois, near the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad, stands 
a low brick building which houses the fac- 
tory of DeMoulin Brothers & Company, 
where all kinds of circus, club and lodge 
supplies, uniforms, and church supplies are 
manufactured. The company was organized 
thirty-three years ago as a “goat” factory 
where only trick animals and furniture were 
made. Now it ranks as one of the three fore- 
most of its kind in the United States, with 
a wide variety of output. Orders come from 
all over the world, China being its heaviest 
foreign buyer. 

Some of the most unusual things about 
the factory are the wide variety of products 
turned out, the method of proceedure in mak- 
ing them, and its independence. Many pe- 
culiar orders are received. Sometimes it is 
the variation, and again it may be the order 
is not clear. Then the customer comes in 
person and states as nearly as possible what 
he wants. ‘The artist listens and sketches 
what she thinks the customer wants. To get 
an idea of what the factory does, one should 
glance through the files of the art depart- 
ment. One complete volume is devoted to 
the sketches of the last order from the Bar- 
num and Bailey Circus. I saw pretty per- 
forming costumes and gay animal trappings. 
Oriental designs and peacocks in yellow, 
orange, purple, and black were used chiefly 
for the elephants’ trappings. 

Three processes, very little known, although 
very interesting, are the stamping of badges 
and machine and hand embroidering. Many 
people glance at a badge and perhaps wonder 
how it was made. In the badge department 
is an iron machine resembling an old-fash- 
ioned printing press, A piece of ribbon is 
cut the desired length and laid on the smooth 
surface of the machine. A gold or silver 
leaf is placed on it. (These leaves look like 
thin metal sheets but are so thin that it takes 
thousands of them to make an inch.) ‘The de- 
sign to be stamped on the ribbon has been 
cut and placed in a heated press where it 
becomes very hot. A lever is raised which 
causes the presses to lower and bear heavily 
upon the ribbon. After a moment it is lifted 
and the leaf pulled off. The heated form 
has melted the metal, and the design is all- 
endurable. 
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Our Capitol 


By Enrique A. Gonzales Flores, 
University H. S., Rio Piedras, P. R. 


O, here’s our capitol. A large, 
beautiful building to be constructed 
in a style adapted from the Roman 
Classic, with a beautiful porch at the 
entrance formed by eight marble Corin- 
thian columns. It will stand in one of 
the most picturesque places of San 
Juan, facing the road, and giving its 
back to a beautiful landscape bordered 
by the sea. 

The original plan was amended, add- 
ing to the building the dome that you 
see in the picture. The constructor of 
the building is our well-known en- 
gineer, Francisco Pons. ‘The exterior 
parts of the building are being con- 
structed with white Georgia marble and 
its cost will be about $3,500,000. It 
is actually in construction and will be 
finished by July or August this year. 

The building will lodge the Senate, 
the House of Representatives, and the 
Supreme Court of Porto Rico. All these 
bodies will have spacious rooms for 
their work. There will be a private 
office for each member of Congress and 
each judge of the Supreme Court. The 
legislative bodies will have auditoriums 
for majority and minority, and gal- 
leries for spectators, made for the pur- 
pose, each holding about 500 persons. 
The newspaper press that has had so 
many difficulties in the old building, 
will work at ease for there will be 
plenty of benches for the reporters. 

There will be a Library of Congress, 
a Judicial Library for the Supreme 
Court and a Historical Museum. The 
outside is to be embellished. The in- 
tention is to construct a fine park in 
its rear, and a plaza in front dedicated 
to one of our great men. 

The first stone of the building was 
placed by Governor Towner on the 
birthday of Luis Munoz Rivera, one of 
our greatest patriots. Our Capitol will 
rank among the finest in the Antilles. 


Twenty-eight Years 
With Uncle Sam 
NLY twenty-eight years ago Spain 
ceded to the United States the 
island of Porto Rico by the Treaty of 
Paris, at the close of the Spanish-Amer- 


ican War. From that time the destinies 
of the island were changed and Porto 
Rico became an insular possession of 
the United States and was placed under 
the power of this great republic. Fa- 
vorable for Porto Rico, under different 
points of view, the United States has 
never shown any despotic ways in the 
administration of its territories, and 
under the commercial, political, and 
moral influence of this country of per- 
fect liberty, the progress of the island 
has been astonishing. ‘ 

The development of the various in- 
dustries of Porto Rico is amazing when 
we consider the small size of the island, 
which is only 3,435 square miles. The 
population of the island has also in- 
creased to such an extent that it ranks 
fourth among the most crowded 
countries of the world, its average num- 
ber of persons to the square mile being 
now about 389. 

School enrollment, the number of 
kilometers of roads, the value of prod- 
ucts exported, the total volume of trade; 
all these have increased in figures which 
are remarkable in the history of Porto 
Rico. 

All these wonderful accomplishments 
have been made under the leadership of 
America, which has always protected 
our policies and our trade, and to which 
the people of Porto Rico are indebted 
for the conditions reigning over the 
island. 

Spain gave to Porto Rico the nick- 
name of “The Gate to Riches,” but it 
was America that developed these 
riches, and made the island beautiful by 
improvements on its original beauty. 

—Victor Skerrett, Morgantown (W. Va.) 
High School. (Victor is a Porto Rico boy 
who has been in the United States less than 
a year.) 
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Industries of Porto Rico 
By Luis Flores, Aguadilla (P. R.) H. 8. 


ORTO RICO is a small island in the 
Caribbean sea, southeast of the continent 

of North America. Due to its location between 
the tropics and north of the equator, and to its 
well distributed rainfall, the chief industry is 
agriculture. As many have said, Porto Rico isa 
green emerald lost in the blue waters of the sea. 

There are many indus- 
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TERPRETED 


School Students 


chiefly being located in the northern part where 
the rainfall is favorable for its growth. Large 
quantities of tobacco are used by the natives. 
It is also exported to America. There are many 
factories for the manufacturing of cigars and 
cigarettes. 

The fruit industry is of some importance, 
too. Many fruits are exported from the island, 
including pineapples, oranges, cocoanuts. A 
few years ago a factory for the canning of 

pineapples was built in 
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dies are made. 

Most of the commerce of Porto Rico is car- 
ried on with the United States, from which it 
imports most of the articles needed in the 
island. Sugar was at first sent to the United 
States to be refined, but now it is refined in 
the island. Tobacco is exported as a ready 
made article. Fruits have to be gathered green 
and exported. If they are gathered ripe, they 
spoil in transit and the owner loses a great 
deal of money. 


Porto Rico is rapidly becoming economically 
independent. In almost all these industries, 
manufacturing processes formerly carried on in 
the United States are now down in the island. 
It is a garden spot where all the luxuries that 
nature has given the tropics can be enjoyed. 
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The Porto Rican Com- 


missioner of Education 


By Jesus Rivera-Otero, 
University H. S., Rio Piedras, P. R. 


S I shake the hand offered in an 
unassuming way, the friendly 
smile of that busy man at his desk 
makes me feel perfectly at home. The 
encouraging familiarity of his first re- 
marks do away with the much thought- 
of introduction, and I almost forget 
that I am here to interview the Hon. 
Juan B. Huyke, our first Porto Rican 
Commissioner of Education. I asked 
for the interview because I want the 
readers of the Scholastic to meet him. 
Then we talk about his life. He likes 
to be brief about this. His modesty 
prevents him from telling about his own 
success, but it is well known in Porto 
Rico. In one of his books, Triunfa- 
dores (“Winners”) Mr. Huyke has 
written short biographies of the men he 
considers successful in Porto Rico. But 
he does not mention his career, which 
has been a series of bright victories. 


Mr. Huyke was born at Arroyo in 
1880. He studied under his father, a 
teacher himself, who even under the old 
Spanish regime had had enough vision 
to start the teaching of English on the 
Island. After the American invasion 
in 1898, Juan, already a boy-teacher, 
was promoted through the intervening 
stages of graded teacher, principal, as- 
sistant supervisor, general supervisor. 
Then he became a lawyer. Entering 
politics, he was a legislator for nine 
years, occupied the presidency of the 
lower house, and was vice-president of 
the Unionist Party. His sincerity and 
his program of an independent govern- 
ment without breaking our bonds with 
the United States, brought him many 
political enemies. He finally retired 
from politics to resume his work as an 
educator. In 1921, President Harding 
appointed him Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, an honor bestowed for the first 
time on a Porto Rican. Recently he 
was reappointed by President Coolidge. 

Mr. Huyke tells me a few of the 
educational achievements of his admin- 
istration: the great reduction of illit- 
eracy, from 55 to 40 per cent, the large 
number and the high type of the school 
buildings constructed, the increase in 
enrollment, the establishment of li- 
braries and night schools, the increase 
in the number of students sent to the 
States, the improvement of the text- 
books and methods used, and the higher 
efficiency and training of the teaching 
force. Industrial schools have been 
established. A bureau of extension 
work has been added. Unfortunately 
our budget is limited, forcing us to post- 











Juan B. Huyxke 


pone some of our dearest projects. 
“Are you writing any new books?” I 
ask. ‘Most of them appear as articles 
in the press,” he says. ‘These then I 
collect into books. I have just pre- 
pared a volume of Lecturas Infantiles, 
another of Cuentos de Puerto Rico, and 
one of T'rabajos Pedagogicos. I have 
also written a novel, Luis El Cacique.” 


I am greatly impressed by the prolific 
output of this brain that is able to add 
in so short a time a new set of titles to 
his already long list of published works. 
He has distinguished himself most in 
the article and in the “cuento” (short 
story). But he is also an inspired poet 
who praises “all things, both great and 
small.”” He writes verses for children, 
with that simple mood and style which 
are so characteristic of him. That has 
been his greatest gift: a literature for 
children, whom he loves so much. 








Porto Rico vs. Arizona 


O* March 30 and 31, the intercol- 
legiate debates between the Ari- 
zona State University and the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico were held in a pub- 
lic theater in San Juan. 

Governor Towner presided at both 
meetings and talked extensively on 
what these debates between American 
and Latin-American universities mean 
to the union of both Americas. 

The Arizona debators distinguished 
themselves in the two languages, and 
won with general approbation the sec- 
ond debate in Spanish, while our boys 
proved themselves masters of the de- 
bate in English. We won ten points 
over our opponents. 


—Josefina Neidert, 
University High School, Rio Piedras, P. R. 


Preservation of Our Forests 
By Mildred Lusebrink, Morgantown (W. Va.) High School 


HE United States produces over 

half of the entire lumber cut of 
the world, and uses 95 per cent of that 
amount right here at home. We have 
abundant and widely distributed for- 
ests, and these, in a sense, keep our 
homes comfortable. These forests have 
kept newspapers and magazines on the 
average family table. 

In the upper Mississippi Valley, the 
average well-kept farm uses 2,000 
board feet of lumber every year for 
repairs and improvements. Our most 
densely populated industrial states, like 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts, import from 60 to 90 per cent 
of the timber which they use. One of 
our most highly developed agricultural 
sections in the Middle West imports 
almost 100 per cent of the timber 
which it uses. The timber supply, just 
like our coal supply, presents a prob- 
lem which affects all sections. 

We cannot solve this problem by 
leaving it alone. Three-fifths of the 
virgin timber of the United States is 
gone. Half of what is left is in the 
three states bordering the Pacific 
Ocean. Areas in the South Atlantic 
states are now yielding their third cut 
of saw timber in spite of the prevalence 
of fires and other destructive agencies. 
Considerable reforestation is coming 
about through the intelligent action of 
landowners. Year after year the plant- 
ing of denuded lands is increasing. 
About twelve or fifteen million young 
forest trees are planted annually in the 
New England states and probably as 
many more in the Middle Atlantic and 
Central states. Four-fifths of our for- 
ests are now in private ownership and 
a large portion will remain private. 

By some means we must see to it 
that forest lands not needed for agri- 
culture are not allowed to be idle but 
are kept at work growing timber. The 
public must aid the owner of the land 
in overcoming the hazard of forest 
fires. Among the chief causes of fire 
are lightning, campers, railroads, slack 
burning, incendiarism, and sawmills. 

During recent fire seasons the Air 
Service of the Army and the Forest 
Service have cooperated to some extent 
in the experimental use of the airplane 
as a supplement to the lookout system 
in the prompt detection of fires. Flying 
over the forest, the airplane scans the 
country for the tiny wisp of smoke 
which denotes the outbreak. The alarm 
is then wirelessed to the nearest fire- 
fighting headquarters from which men 
are dispatched immediately. 
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By the observance of the following 
simple rules for the handling of fire in 
the mountains, users of the forests will 
materially assist in their protection: 

1. Matches—Be sure your match is out. 
Break it in two before you throw it away. 

2. Tobacco—Throw pipe ashes and cigar 
or cigarette stumps in the dust of the road 
or stamp or pinch out the fire before leaving 
them. Don’t throw them into brush, leaves, 
or needles. 

3. Making Camp—Build a small camp 
fire. Build it in the open, not against a tree 
or log or near brush. Scrape away the trash 
from all around it, 

4. Leaving Camp—Never leave a camp 
fire, even for a short time ,without quenching 
it with water or earth. 

5. Bonfire—Never build a bonfire in 
windy weather or where there is the slightest 
danger of its escaping from control. Don’t 
make it larger than you need. 

6. Fighting Fires—If you find a fire, try 
to put it out. If you can’t, get word of it 
to the nearest United States forest ranger or 
state firewarden at once. Keep in touch with 
the rangers. 

The Forest Service is earnestly seek- 
ing to lessen the number of man-caused 
fires. As recreational use of the forests 
by the public increases and the local 
population and activities of all kinds 
on and near the forests become greater, 
man-caused fires are bound to become 
more numerous unless’ educational 
methods can be made effective. 








A Key to Knowledge 


By Daniel Boughner, Morgantown (W. Va.) High School 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER has of- 

fered a sum of $10,000,000 to found 
a museum at Cairo, Egypt, which will 
be devoted to humanistic research. Mr. 
Rockefeller presents this gift with the 
broadest conception of the possibility 
of widening the scope of our knowledge. 
This sum will found a great museum, 
and will provide a working fund for 
continuing explorations among the 
tombs of the ancients. According to 
the plans of other gifts which Mr. 
Rockefeller has offered for furthering 
various fields of knowledge, the whole 
world may hereby benefit. Scientists 
from any part of the globe might come 
there and study the culture and civiliza- 
tion of the old Egyptians. The museum 
would provide an open store-house to 
which the entire population of the earth 
might come. Many priceless treasures 
are now in private hands, or are hidden 
away where they are rarely consulted. 
This museum would do away with the 
dispersion of invaluable objects in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and would 
place them all where any student might 
view them. The gift would thus greatly 
benefit scholars and historians. The un- 
welcome friction between the Egyptian 
government and foreign Egyptologists 
would, by this plan, be eliminated. The 


nationalistic tendency of the Egyptian 
government in allowing no pieces from 
the tombs to leave the country would 
be removed. The organizations under 
whose auspices the explorations are 
being carried forth would no longer be 
forced to enter into contracts which 
have never satisfied them or the people 
of Egypt. The treasures would remain 
at Cairo, and any person in the world 
might there view the marvels of Tut- 
ankh-amen’s vault, to cite only one of 
the most recent incentives to curiosity. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s gift is tendered 
with the spirit of universal beneficence. 
He has offered this money to promote 
the interests of all humanity. He has 
merely begun a work which every en- 
lightened nation should further. Mr. 
Rockefeller offers to furnish a founda- 
tion for the ever increasing interest in 
archaeological discoveries. The nations 
of the world must build up the edifice 
of scientific and historical structure. 


Editor's Note.—Since the above statement 
was written, Mr. Rockefeller, in view of the 
objections raised by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, all of which he met, and its continued 
unwillingness to approve the contract, has 
withdrawn his offer, as the best way out of 
an embarrassing situation. The Egyptian at- 
titude is apparently one of suspicion and ex- 
aggerated nationalism. 
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How to Study the Constitution 
By Thomas Reed Powell, Ph.D., Professor of Law, Harvard Law School 


‘SHE preceding discussions of prac- 
tical problems raised by the Con- 
stitution have made it abundantly clear 
that the solutions of the problems are 
but little aided by any language in the 
Constitution. From this it follows that 
any study of the Constitution which 
confines itself to the text itself, can 
give us but little understanding of the 
Constitution that we actually live by. 
There is no magic power in the written 
word and there is no magic understand- 
ing by memorizing the written word. 


To me it seems equally clear that 
there is little value in taking up the 
written Constitution clause by clause 
and considering the glosses that courts 
and commentators have put upon the 
clauses. That may be well enough, so 
far as it goes; but it does not go far 
enough. The clauses of the Constitu- 
tion were not arranged in an order con- 
ceived for pedagogical purposes. 
Though the Article I deals mainly with 
the organization of Congress and with 
the powers of Congress, it contains re- 
strictions on the states and restrictions 
on Congress; and the different restric- 
tions are conceived for very different 
purposes and deal with very different 
subjects. To take up these various re- 
strictions before proceeding to deal 
with the executive and the judicial de- 
partments is to make an intellectual 
hodge-podge without rhyme or reason. 


In so far as the study of the Con- 
stitution has to do with the text of the 
Constitution, a useful beginning is to 
rearrange the constitutional clauses into 
some more logical order. As Professor 
Burgess has pointed out, our Federal 
Constitution is really two constitutions. 
It is a constitution of government and 
a constitution of liberty. It distributes 
and apportions the powers of govern- 
ment between the states and the nation, 
and it distributes the powers of the na- 
tional government among the three de- 
partments of that government. The 
half of the Constitution which is the 
constitution of government is in sub- 
stance two constitutions. It is the con- 
stitution of the federal system and it is 
the constitution of the national govern- 
ment. The constitution of liberty may 
likewise be looked at as two constitu- 
tions or as three. It contains limita- 
tions on the national government and 
limitations on the state governments. 
Such a division makes two constitutions 
of liberty. A tri-partite division might 
be made by taking those restrictions 
which apply to both state and national 
governments, those which apply to the 
national government alone and those 
which apply to the states alone. 

Such a rearrangement of the clauses 
of the Constitution will give a fair pic- 
ture of the structure of the Constitution. 
A large part of the study of the Con- 
stitution in courses outside of law 


schools must be that which deals with 
political structure. But it would be un- 
wise to study that part of our political 
structure which appears in the language 
of the Constitution and to neglect that 
part of the structure which comes from 
political practice. We have an unwrit- 
ten Constitution as well as a written 
Constitution. When we deal with Con- 
gress or the President or the Federal 
judiciary, we want to deal with those 
departments as they actually function 
and not merely as they appear in the 
architect’s blue-prints. The written 
Constitution is little more than the blue- 
print that the Fathers drew for the 
house in which we have lived for nearly 
a century and a half. 


A study of the Constitution which 
confines itself to a study of the docu- 
ment will give us but little insight into 
the Constitution itself. This is true 


even as to that part of the Constitu- 


tion which deals with political struc- 
ture. It is even more true of that part 
which deals with economic and social 
problems. All of which leads me to the 
conclusion that the way to study the 
Constitution is not to study the Consti- 
tution alone but to study government 
and economics and society in the light 
of the Constitution, and in the light of 
other factors and forces which co-op- 
erate with the Constitution to make our 
national life what it is. 











A Visit to ‘The Land of the 
Midnight Sun” 


(Concluded from Page 12) 

of footwear) and placed them upon a 
shelf in the entrance of the building. 
Each knew his own pair because of 
some mark of identification in them. 
The people did not wear their wooden 
“clodhoppers” when they went into the 
church because they wanted to make no 
noise or disturbance. 


We remain for a short while at the 
market-place of the City of Uleaborg. 
Here are rows of tables on which the 
peasants display their wares, which 
include fish, fruit and vegetables, dry 
goods, pots, pans, etc. On the outskirts 
of this city, as of any other, we pass 
innumerable herds of cows. Dairying, 
we remember, is one of the most profit- 
able occupations of the land. Fishing, 
second only to the above mentioned in- 
dustry, is carried on in the western part 
of the country, where large fish are 


caught in the Gulf of Bothnia, and in 
the innumerable rivers. 

The day has an exciting end. We 
drive along the shore of the Uleaborg 
River to Vaala. We make ourselves 
comfortable in one of the red ‘Tourist 
Canoes,” in preparation for our trip 
down the rapids of the river. Twenty- 
one people get into the canoe. The 
boat is thirty-eight feet long and four 
feet in width. The sides rise two feet 
above the water. A sailor who has had 
forty years’ experience in this kind of 
work is taking charge of the steering, 
while the rowers number four. We 
start by going over many large rapids 
that cause not a little anxiety as to the 
ability of the “tars.” But we need not 
worry. They are sure of themselves. 
The banks on both sides rise two hun- 
dred feet above the river and are almost 
perpendicular. There is no vegetation 
to cover the bleak, red palisades. 


We have come to “Pyhakoski,” the 
longest rapid in Finland. The start is 


uneventful but in a few moments we 
are headed directly for the shore! And 
the sailor is doing nothing to avert a 
collision that surely will mean death 
to all of us! We are only thirty feet, 
ten, five—only two feet from the rocks 
when the steersman turns the course of 
our boat, barely saving us. But look! 
He is heading for the opposite shore 
and we are moving at such a terrific 
rate of speed! In that manner, going 
from side to side at eighty miles an 
hour, we shoot down the rapids that are 
ten kilometers, or six miles long. 


On the shore where we land is a large 
hotel where we partake joyously of an 
exceedingly good meal. Outside, the 
busses are waiting to take tourists back 
to Vaala. We hire one of the vehicles 
and soon are on our way back. We 
have spent a day that has been a rare 
pleasure for us and likewise would be 
for all other foreign tourists, in one of 
the least known of the “Lands of the 
Midnight Sun,” the glory of Northern 





Fascism Today 
By Agnes Falber, Warren (Pa.) H.S. 


NE cannot pick up a newspaper 

or a current magazine without 
seeing a topic on Fascism. Now we 
hear of Fascism as being “delicate” in 
the way of “machinery.” 


Mussouini AND His Fourteen Points 
An original cartoon by Esther Mueller, Mc- 
Kinley High School, Canton, Ohio. 


There are signs of deadly struggle 
in the Fascist ranks today, and the 
“machinery” has to be adjusted daily. 
The whole Fascist movement is headed 
by Mussolini, Federzoni, and Farinacci. 
We are told that each of the other min- 
isters does his share of the work of the 
Government, but it is Federzoni and 
Farinacci who make the plans. The 
ministers have only to put them into 
operation. There are oppositional influ- 
ences in finance, economics, and policy. 
They tend to create conflicts, but it is 
said that “Mussolini sees to it that these 
conflicts are only the source of happy 
rivalries and not of dangerous one.” 

We are told that in Rome it is be- 
lieved that, except for a small minority 
in Parliament, the people are brought 
up' in ignorance of foreign policy and 
world problems. The people travel but 
little and they make no effort to inform 
themselves on such matters. Italian 
newspapers say that Mussolini’s aim has 
been to clear the way for technicians— 
diplomatic agents. A dispatch from 
Switzerland states that Italy is ‘“‘on the 
eve of a fresh coup d’etat.” 

Mussolini, as the iron ruler of this 
movement, holds his position remark- 
ably well. The other countries of 
Europe are standing by and choose to 
look on for a while. 

What Italy’s future under Fascism 
will be can only be conjectured. Time 
alone will prove the efficacy of this 
Government. 
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The World Court Optional Clause 


By Mike Kasarda, Follansbee (W. Va.) High School 


EVOLVING times have whirled 

once more since 1899, when the 
first Hague Conference was called by 
the Czar of Russia. America responded 
with her array of delegates only too 
eager to formulate a plan for promot- 
ing world peace. 

Today, twenty-seven years later, that 
eagerness still exists in America. We 
want peace, but can we find it in the 
Hague Conference? To supplement 
that tribunal, a new court has been cre- 


ated under the thirteenth article of the |: 
covenant of the League of Nations, | 
namely the “Permanent Court of Inter- , 


national Justice.” The object of the 
court is to seek justice and then give 
peace through justice. Already the 
court has 49 members, if we include the 
United States, but that is not the ques- 
tion that is confronting the American 
nation today. The question before us 
today is “Shall we sign the optional 
clause to this court?’’ The clause is a 
statement that is supposed to put 
“teeth” into the court, or in other words, 
to give the court compulsory powers. 
Already thirty-five nations have signed 
the clause, but America is hesitating. Is 
she heeding Washington’s advice to 
“keep out of foreign entanglements,” or 
is she afraid to violate the Monroe 
Doctrine? 

Those who are in favor of the court 
claim that it will be beneficial to the 
United States. It will not violate the 
Monroe Doctrine, for already history 
has proved that document obsolete. The 
negative contends that if we sign the 
clause, we would lose our independence, 








we would be subject to Europe, we 
would be forced to take part in the war, 
and last of all, the court as it now 
exists is not sound. It is this question 
that is being debated in Congress. It 
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is this that worries President Coolidge, 
for if he makes a false move in either 
direction, he will lose out as far as his 
third term is concerned 

The court has a bench of eleven 
judges and four deputy judges. One of 
the court’s composers was an Amerjcan, 
Elihu Root. One of its present judges 
is John Bassett Moore, an American 
citizen. England, Italy, Mexico, and 
Germany have not yet signed the clause. 
The court is subservient to the League 
of Nations, and we wish to steer clear 
of the League. Then, with these in 
view, shall the United States sign the 
clause? 
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Cemple Gnibersity 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘Phone Columbia 7600 


The following departments receive students at the opening of 
the second semester, February 8, 1926:— 


The College of Liberal Arts 
The Teachers’ College 

The School of Commerce 
The School of Law 

The School of Music 

The High School 


Those expecting to attend the Summer Session wishing to live 
in the dormitories should make early application, as the meeting 
of the National Education Association and the sesqui-centennial 


will bring a great demand for rooms. 
ready in time for the National Education Association meetings. 


The dormitories will be 
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The Farm Problem 


By Herman Hoyt, Dallas Center (Iowa) High School 


HE greatest problem which con- 
fronts America today is the farm 
problem. We are an agricultural people 
and our prosperity as a nation depends 
upon the economic status of the farmer. 
Today practically every farmer is un- 
certain about a market for his crops. 
While our need for a relief program in 
some sections is more urgent than 
others, as a whole it must arouse na- 
tional interest. This problem has vir- 
tually existed since our country began, 
growing worse as time passed. 


The cause for it seems to be centered 
first, in the systems we use, and second, 
in the lack of cooperation and protec- 
tion for our farmers. We protect our 
manufacturers, and have since manufac- 
turing began; why not guarantee our 
farmers a livelihood? From statistics 
that have been gathered it has 
been found, that during years of short- 
age in crop production, on the average 
more money is obtained than in years of 
high yield. Supply and demand are 
serious obstacles to the marketing of 
crops. In each case the farmer is left 
in the lurch. Some other system must 
take its place. 


The Dickinson plan is at present the 
most plausible remedy that has been 
presented. It provides for the forming 
of a board of experts, who will have in 
their charge the utilization and distribu- 
tion of export surpluses, combined with 
high yield surpluses. Making tariff ef- 
fective on farm commodities is also 
stressed in the bill. 


Another plan suggested, the Robinson 
plan, differs from the Dickinson in this 
way, that the commission appointed will 
be for the purpose of lending money to 
needy countries to enable them to pur- 
chase our produce. It has been sug- 
gested that the corn-belt region join the 
South in supporting this plan, thus af- 
fording sufficient combined vote to leg- 
islate affirmatively on the question. 
Nothing definite has yet been done. 

Iowa has furnished her share of agri- 
cultural leaders. Honorable James 
Wilson, a Tama County farmer, and 
later a professor in the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, was appointed Secretary 
of Agriculture in the McKinley admin- 
istration and served continuously for 
sixteen years. His relation to the soil 
remained unsevered and his work for 
agriculture has not escaped unmerited. 
He preceded other Iowans equally note- 
worthy. Honorable H. C. Wallace is 


another. He was editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer. Henry Wallace had one great 
desire, to make the standard of living 
in Iowa equal to its soil. Among our 
present leaders are Governor Hammill 
and Congressmen Dickinson and Green. 
Honorable E. T. Meredith is also doing 
much through his farm papers. 


The Iowa Corn-belt Conference, held 
in Des Moines January 28, is credited 
with being “the most significant meeting 
since the Civil War” and will go down 
in history as an upward step for agri- 
culture. Governor Hammill, the leader 
and chairman, was fair with everyone. 
He allowed each governor or personal 
representative to state his views, but 
was unwilling for time to be wasted. 
Frank Lowden, ex-governor of Illinois, 
was present and was greeted with peals 
of applause when he addressed the con- 
ference. His support was for the Dick- 
inson bill as the quickest and easiest 
method of solving the problem. 


To secure appropriate and immediate 
legislation, a commission of twenty-two 
members was appointed by the Iowa 
Corn-belt Conference, with Governor 
Hammill as chairman, to journey to our 
national capital. So far no action has 
been taken by Congress. However, the 
Dickinson bill advocated by the com- 
mission, has so far gained the favor. It 
may take time, but eventually some plan 
must be adopted. In the meantime Iowa 
has opportunity to develop leadership 
by means of a problem in which she is 
vitally interested. 
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“And, among other things I don’t need are 
political promises that can’t be fulfilled.” 








A New Element 


By Alice Swart 
Grand Haven (Mich.) High School 


HREE chemists at the University 

of Illinois found something last 
month which the chemists of the whole 
world have been trying to find for 
twenty years. It was a new element. 

This is the first of the eighty-eight 
known elements to have been discovered 
by an American, and the name “illin- 
ium” is proposed in honor of the Uni- 
versity. 

Scientists knew long ago just what 
properties the new element would con- 
tain. They have proved that all of the 
chemical elements can be grouped into 
eight classes according to their weight 
and chemical properties. There is room 
for ninety-two elements on the list, at 
the top of which is hydrogen, the light- 
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est element, and at the bottom uranium, 
the heaviest. 

Because of its weight and chemical 
properties, the new element belongs in 
the sixty-first place and not the eighty- 
eighth. There are still four places to 
be filled—numbers 43, 75, 85, and 87. 

Only time can tell whether or not the 
new element will be useful, for some 
elements were known many years before 
they were found to be useful. In time 
some wonderful use may be found for 
element number 61. 











Will China Lead the World? 


By Guila Peck, Central High School, Binghampton, N. Y. 


HINA is just awaking to her pos- 
sibilities, after having “rested on 
her laurels” for twelve hundred years. 
China proper is one-half as large as the 
United States, yet has three times as 
great a population. In addition to 
China proper, the Chinese government 
claims authority over four provinces: 
Tibet, Sinkiang, Mongolia, and Man- 
churia. All together these five regions 
are about as large as North America. 
Chinese civilization is the oldest in 
the world. Two hundred years before 
Christ China built the “Great Wall.” 
They manufactured paper and printed 
books long before Europeans invented 
printing. But China has not advanced 
with the rest of the world, partly be- 
cause it became self-satisfied, and 
partly because of the Chinese religion. 
The Chinese worship their ancestors, 
and do not readily change from the 
mode of life of their forefathers. 
The raw materials of China are ex- 
celled by those of no other country. Be- 


sides the ordinary agricultural products, 
China raises quantities of silk, rice, tea, 
and cotton. At present most of the silk 
and cotton is exported in its raw state, 
but when manufacturing develops, it 
will undoubtedly be used at home. The 
basic minerals, iron and coal, without 
which manufacturing cannot be carried 
on, are found in large quantities. 

A country must have good transporta- 
tion facilities to be commercially im- 
portant. China has a long sea coast 
with three good harbors, hundreds of 
miles of navigable rivers, and quanti- 
ties of iron with which to build rail- 
roads. Already many important rail- 
roads have been built, and others are 
under construction. The roads are very 
bad, but the Chinese people are begin- 
ning to realize the value of good roads, 
and are improving them. ' 

Will China become the leading na- 
tion of the world? Some say yes. They 
think so because the United States, 
which is now the leading nation, is 
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Some More or THE SAME 


thought by many to be at the peak of 
her power. What’s more natural than 
that a country like China with mineral 
wealth, industrious people, good trans- 
portation facilities, and nearness to 
market, should be her successor? China 
was once the leading nation of the 
world; will she be this again? 












We hear a great deal 
about close harmony 
these days—on the 
Stage, in the movies, 
over the radio. But in 
music and sentiment, 
appreciationandunder- 
Standing, nothing can 
equal the close harmo- 
ny enjoyed by those 
who play the Hohner 
Harmonica, 

Hohner Harmonicas are 
a joy to play and a joy to 
listen to. Played alone, or 
in conjunction with other 
musical instruments, they 

arecapableof interpreting 
all that is best in music, 
whether it be popular, 
classical or operatic com- 
Position, 








Ask for aC 3 
This iguecenting ond 
helpful instruction 
book, containing 
charts, pictures,and 
musical selections, 


Anyonecanlearntoplay 
a Hohner with the aid of 
the Free Instruction Book, 
available at all leading 
dealers. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write to 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 2 
114 East 16th St..NewYork. 


will enable you to 
play a Hohner Har- 
monica with an ease 
that is most surpris- 
ing. Ask for a copy! 





My Visit to a Volcano 
By Joseph White, Farrell (Pa.) H. S. 
E arrived on the island of 
Hawaii in November where we 
were to remain for ten days before we 
would return to the island of Oahu. 


Although the rest of the boys had” 


visited the volcano and the fern forest, 
I had not, for I was interested in the 
library they had there. But the day 
before we were to return to Schofield 
Barracks, I decided I had better go. I 
put on a pair of hobnail shoes. A pair 
of civilian shoes wouldn’t last five min- 
utes on the lava for it would cut 
them up. 

I started and kept on the move until 
I came to a cliff. Climbing down this 
steep cliff I saw a dead dog which 
proved to me I was going in the right 
direction. I could see the smoke and 
steam from the pit in the distance. 

When I got down into the crater I 
lost sight of the smoke and steam of the 
pit, but I started out, as nearly as I 
could figure, in the general direction of 
the pit. The crater seemed to bury me 
in, for the lava looked as if it were 
waves and billows in the ocean. There 
were small mountains of lava. A few 
times I thought of turning back, but I 
could not see the cliff. 

Finally, I reached the pit, which was 
fifteen hundred feet across from where 
I stood on the edge, five hundred feet 
the other way, and seven hundred feet 
deep. As I was looking down at the 
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bubbling lava, I heard a terrible roar- 
ing noise, like the boom of cannons, 
when a whole regiment of artillery is 
firing them at target practice. I was 
frightened, and began to run back about 
fifty feet. Just then the steep rocky 
wall on the other side fell, causing a 
great deafening noise. I was afraid 
that the wall on my side would go down. 

While I stood wondering for five or 
ten minutes whether or not to go back, 
my heart was beating so furiously that 
my breath was coming in short quick 
gasps, as if I was in a sprinting match. 
I crawled back to the edge of the pit on 
my stomach, to look down into the 
depths of the pit, which was eating the 
rock up like so much candy. 

When I arrived in camp I took my 
shoes off, for the sole of my shoes were 
all worn away, my feet were scratched 
and cut up as if I had been walking on 
brittle glass. I threw the shoes away, 
for this was the first and last time I was 
ever to ‘wear this pair of hobnail shoes. 
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Strike Holds Britain Helpless ~~" 


HE British General Strike over- 
T shadowed all other events in the 
world news for the past fortnight. 
Wars and conferences receded to the 
insignificance of back pages. Not Eng- 
land alone was concerned, for echoes 
of England’s catastrophe rumbled in the 
stock ‘exchanges, parliaments, and labor 
headquarters of every western nation. 


1. British Strike. As forecast in the last 
issue of the Scholastic, more than a million 
coal miners dropped their tools when the gov- 
ernment’s subsidy to the mines expired at mid- 
night of April 30. The men stood immovable 
on their refusal to accept a reduction of 
wages. Premier Baldwin and his cabinet met 
night and day with the general council of 
the Trades Union Congress in an effort to 
avert the threatened general strike. But the 
labor leaders issued a strike order for mid- 
night of Monday, May 3, and the govern- 
ment refused to resume negotiations unless the 
order were withdrawn. ‘Tuesday morning the 
miners were reinforced by sympathizing 
unions in the railways, docks, ship yards, 
iron and steel foundries, building trades, 
print shops, electrical works, and other es- 
sential industries. Estimates of the number 
of workers involved in the general strike 
varied from 1,500,000 to 4,000,000. The 
walkout was so complete that on Tuesday not 
a ton of coal was mined in the entire king- 
dom, scarcely a wheel turned on the nation’s 
railroads and rapid transit lines, no freight 
ships sailed, and only here and there was a 
scattered newspaper able to publish. The 
unions played the game fair, however, and 
kept the food and milk trains running, so 
that the population has not suffered from 
direct privation, although milk prices in- 
creased. No serious violence occurred during 
the early days of the strike though rioting 
was frequent in some cities. Many groups 
of workers, however, took matters into their 
own hands and carried out, without author- 
ization, such acts as refusing to print news- 
papers which contained editorials attacking 
the unions. Méillions of business and pro- 
fessional men were prevented from carrying 
on their regular activities by lack of trans- 
portation, but the streets of London were 
crowded with every one striking or not strik- 
ing who could walk or ride into the city. 
Sporadic efforts to keep a few railroad trains 
and other utilities running were made by 
various voluntary strike breakers, 


The situation in regard to a settlement was 
confused. Premier Baldwin, speaking in the 
House of Commons, voiced the attitude of 
the government when he said that the coal 
situation had become of secondary importance 
and that the general strike constituted a 
direct challenge to parliamentary government, 
which could end in only two ways—a com- 
plete victory for the government or its over- 
throw by revolution. With emergency powers 
established by royal proclamation, the govern- 
ment was prepared to take all necessary 
steps to maintain order and to keep essential 
industries in operation. Troops were sta- 
tioned in various strike areas. 

The attitude of the unions was that the 
government, by supporting the demands of 
the coal operators, had declared war upon 
the workers, who were prepared to fight to 
the finish for what they considered their in- 
alienable rights. The three principal leaders 
of the labor unions in the strike are A. J. 
Cook, secretary of the Miners Federation; J. 


H. Thomas, secretary of the National Union 
of Railwaymen, and Ben Tillett, secretary of 
the Dock, Wharf and Riverside Workers. Of 
these, Thomas is a moderate, having a long 
and honorable record as a member of the 
McDonald Labor Ministry and of Parliament. 
In the House of Commons he declared that 
the workers seek no revolution but will no 
longer endure the intolerable situation in the 
coal industry, which has continued for seven 
years with no improvement, despite numerous 
investigations, commission reports, and pro- 
posals for reorganization. Cook and Tillett 
are more radical than Thomas and undoubt- 
edly represent a very large section in the 
unions, many of which, as in the case of the 
London dock laborers and Glasgow shipyard 
workers, are openly Communist. All signs 
point to a prolonged contest of endurance, 
both sides settling down into a determination 
not to compromise. 


2. Riff War. The peace negotiations at 
Oudjda, which had progressed for two 
weeks with interruptions to allow the Riffian 
delegates to consult Abd-el-Krim by airplane, 
reached a standstill when Si Mohammed 
Azerkane, chief of the Riff delegation, was 
granted a week to carry the final terms of the 
French and Spanish to his chief. The French 
had, in the meantime, taken no chances and 
advanced their lines several miles without 
waiting for the Riffians’ consent. The Rif- 
fians are understood to have accepted the ad- 
mission of the general authority of the Sultan 
of Morocco, which was one of the allied de- 
mands, but have not accepted the immediate 
release of all prisoners and guarantees of dis- 
armament. If Abd-el-Krim does not consent to 
these terms, which was regarded as extremely 
unlikely by the three Riff delegates, France 
and Spain threaten to continue the war. All 
parties have strengthened their positions and 
are prepared for another bitter conflict, 


3. League of Nations. Thirty-seven ex- 
perts comprising the preliminary commission 
for the League of Nations Economic Confer- 
ence met at Geneva, with British, French, 
American, and Czechoslovakian delegates 
taking a leading part. The conference di- 
vided itself into three general divisions and 
created three committees to work out a pro- 
gram under these heads for special study: 
1. Agricultural, Finance and _ Population 
Problems: Chairmen, Arthur Gilbert, Agri- 
cultural Commissioner of Massachusetts, and 
Sr. Andrada of Brazil. 2. Industrial Pro- 
duction Problems: Chairman, Dr. Hodac, 
Czechoslovakia. 3. Commerce and Marketing 
Problems: Chairman, Dr. Allyn A, Young, 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 
After these committees had drafted tentative 
programs, the conference adjourned until 
September, at which time their findings will 
be considered by a general conference. Ques- 
tions to which the sub-committees will devote 
their main attention this summer will include 
the stabilization of currency and the control 
of foreign exchange, tariffs and customs, in- 
cluding export and import prohibitions, and 
such basic industries as iron and steel, coal, 
and cotton. 


Meantime, plans went forward for the pre- 
liminary session of the League’s disarmament 
conference. The American delegation, having 
received its final instructions from President 
Coolidge, sailed from New York. It in- 
cluded Hugh Gibson, Minister to Switzer- 
land, as head; Allen W. Dulles and Dorsey 
Richardson of the State Department, Major 
General Dennis Nolan and Major George B. 
Strong of the Army, Rear Admiral Hilary 
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—Fitzpatrick, in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
JoHN Bu.t: Tuis 1s A ’ELL OF A OLE! 
It was the necessity of raising a $4,000,000,- 
000 budget that compelled the British Gov- 
ernment to discontinue the coal subsidy. 











—McCay, in St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Spain could not tame the Riffian tribes alone, 
but had to call for French assistance. 


Jones, Rear Admiral Andrew T. Long, and 
Captain Adolphus Andrews of the Navy. 

4. Persia. A new shah was crowned at 
Teheran when Reza Khan Pehlevi ascended 
the Peacock Throne amid scenes of oriental 
splendor. Representatives of every impor- 
tant government of the world were present. 
Reza Khan has had a romantic career, rising 
from a Cossack leader to become dictator of 
Persia and to found a new dynasty. He 
comes of aristocratic stock, has an excel- 
lent education, speaking several languages, 
and is well known in western Europe, but 
has been chiefly prominent for his military 
exploits. 


5. China. Reports from Peking are meager 
and contradictory. Marshal Wu has not 
entered the city, and apparently does not in- 
tend to declare his position. His troops, 
meanwhile, have taken over the Peking gar- 
rison, with the assistance of Chang’s son, 
General Chang Hsueh-liang. Russian inter- 
ests have received a severe set-back, as Chang 
has ordered the withdrawal of M. Karakhan, 
the Soviet Ambassador, and the allied troops 
are pursuing the Kuominchun into Mongolia. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


France Honors Her Obligations 


HE approval by the Senate of the 

Italian debt agreement (Scho- 
lastic, May 1) seemed to be the signal 
for which the world was waiting to 
climb aboard Uncle Sam’s financial 
band wagon. Foremost, therefore, in 
our bi-weekly chronicle of the Washing- 
ton Government, we must place: 


1. Foreign Debts. The negotiations quietly 
conducted by Ambassador Henry Berenger 
with the American Debt Commission, came 
to a triumphant conclusion when an agree- 
ment was signed for the settlement of 
France’s debt, which, including $685,000,000 
of accrued interest, amounts to $4,025,000,000. 
The terms call for an interest rate of 1 per 
cent after five years, increasing to 31% at 
the end, and an annual payment of $30,- 
000,000 in the first two years, increasing to 
$125,000,000 (for both principal and inter- 
est) in and after the peak year, 1943. The 
debt will be wiped out in 62 years, when a 
total of $6,847,674,000 will have been paid. 

Uncollectible as they seem, these terms 
are more favorable to the United States in 
the long run, though not in the first five 
years, than those proposed by Caillaux last 
autumn, over which negotiations broke down. 
* They are vastly more lenient than the terms 
with Great Britain, which will pay a total 
of more than eleven billions in 62 years on 
a debt but little larger than the French. But 
they are decidedly more drastic than the 
agreement with Italy, which will pay but 1-8 
per cent interest at first and only 2 per cent 
at the end. 

The French agreement included no “safe- 
guard clause,” which France had previously 
insisted upon, to make the payment of the 
debt contingent upon Germany’s fulfillment 
of her reparations obligations. But it does 
provide that payments may be postponed if 
at any time France finds herself unable to 
meet them. 

The agreement has the complete approval 
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—Orr, in Chicago “Tribune.” 
Tuose Wuo Expect a Harvest Must 
First Pianrt. 


of Secretary Mellon, President Coolidge, and 
Senator Smoot. Various anti-Administration 
senators have demanded stiffer terms, but the 
general belief is that the terms will be readily 
ratified by the Senate. At Paris the agree- 
ment was received with the usual complaints 
against America’s “stony heart.” But the 
settlement is essential to a stable re- 
organization of French finances. The way 
is now open for new American loans to 


France, and the Secretary of State has ap- . 


proved immediate application for private 
loans from American bankers. France will 
probably ask a loan of $100,000,000 from a 
syndicate headed by J. P. Morgan Company, 
to be held in reserve in an effort to stabilize 
the franc. 


Meantime the _ following agreements, 
already made by the Debt Commission, were 
ratified by the Senate, all by substantial 
majorities: 

Total to be paic 
in 62 years. 


Total Principal and 
Interest to date, 


i eee $417,780,000 $7 27,830,000 
Czechoslovakia ... 115,000,000 312,811,000 
Esthonia ........ 13,830,000 33,331,000 
er 5,775,000 13,958,000 
Roumania ....... 44,590,000 122,506,000 
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The Commission also reached an agree- 
ment, yet to be ratified, with the representa- 
tives of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes (Yugoslavia), for funding its 
$62,850,000 debt. 


The only debts still outstanding are now: 
$193,000,000 owed by unrecognized Russia, 
which has repudiated her pre-Revolution 
debts; $24,000,000, by Austria, which has 
been extended by Congress for 20 years; $15,- 
000,000, by Greece, over which negotiations 
have reached no conclusion; and $12,000,000, 
by Armenia, which at present is under a 
Soviet regime. The funded debts, approved 
by Congress, in addition to those listed above, 
include Finland, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Italy, Lithuania, and Poland. The total in- 
debtedness of all these nations is set at $11,- 
400,000, on which they have agreed to pay 
over 62 years more than $22,000,000,000. 


2. Muscle Shoals. The joint Congressional 
committee appointed on March 13 to receive 
bids for Muscle Shoals, made their report on 
schedule, and the majority, composed of Sen- 
ators Deneen, Sackett, and Heflin, and Repre- 
sentatives Morin and Quinn, recommended 
the leasing of the properties to the “Muscle 
Shoals Fertilizer Company,” and the “Muscle 
Shoals Power Distributing Company,” which 
are acting for the Alabama Power Company. 
The bid will provide a return to the United 
States of about $317,000,000 for the 50-year 
period. It will not require the Government 
to make additional expenditures for further 
construction. It would produce 40,000 tons 
of nitrogen fertilizer a year, to be sold to 
farmers at a profit limited to 8 per cent, 
under a board of five farmers appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The plant may 
be taken over by the Government at any time 
deemed necessary for national defense, or at 
any time the fertilizer contract is violated. 


3. Public Buildings. The $165,000,000 pub- 
lic buildings bill (Scholastic, March 20, p. 
18), which would give the control of new 
post office funds to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General, did 
not find such plain sailing in the Senate as it 
did in the House. Senators Robinson, Har- 
rison, and Mayfield, leading a Democratic 
attack, claimed that of the $100,000,000 to 
be spent outside of the District of Columbia, 
$72,000,000 would be spent in six states, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Ohio, and California, while many Southern 
and Western states would receive nothing. 


4. Prohibition. While five new bills de- 
signed to strengthen the hands of enforcement 
officers have been introduced in the Senate 
as a result of the recent prohibition hearings, 
it is unlikely that any of them or any of the 
proposed modification bills will be reported 
by the Judiciary Committee during this ses- 
sion. The House, however, passed the Treas- 
ury Department’s bill to create a_ special 
Bureau of Prohibition under the Secretary of 
the Treasury, independent of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, by a vote of 196 to 4. The 
wets did not oppose the bill. The Prohibi- 
tion commissioner would have broad powers 
under it to reorganize the enforcement unit, 
placing all enforcement officials under civil 
service classification. 


5. Impeachment. Federal Judge George 
W. English, of the Eastern district of Illinois, 
under impeachment by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was arraigned in the Senate and 
entered a formal denial of the charges that 
he had been guilty of “high misdemeanors in 
office.” The date of the trial has been post- 
poned till November 10. 
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The Shakespeare Mem- 
orial Theatre 


By Ruth Cresap, Fergus County High 
School, Lewistown, Montana 


N the afternoon of March 6, the 

Shakespeare Memorial theatre 
and the tower adjoining it were de- 
stroyed by fire. The museum and pic- 
ture gallery which formed a part of the 
Memorial were saved. 


The Memorial, located in Stratford- 
on-Avon, included a theatre, a gallery 
of paintings, and a library of Shake- 
speare’s books. The library contained 
more than six thousand books on Shake- 
speare written by many authors and in 
various languages. Also most of the 
editions of his plays were there. 


The building was comparatively 
modern—not having been erected until 
the year 1877. Over a hundred cele- 
brated literary people composed the 
committee in charge of the financial 
side of erecting the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre. A statue of the poet 
was set up in front of the theatre. At 
the very foot of the building, the Avon 
flowed. Not far away this river was 
crossed by two ancient bridges adorned 
with many towers and arches. The 
Midland plain was to be seen in the dis- 
tance. In Stratford, American visitors 
presented a stained glass window to the 
Holy Trinity Church in remembrance 
of the author’s poetry; and also they 
have given a memorial clock to the 
town. In 1887 George W. Childs, a 
citizen of Philadelphia, presented a me- 
morial fountain. On the day that the 
fountain was dedicated to the home of 
Shakespeare, Sir Henry Irving, the 


——— 


Tue Memoriat THEATRE 


English actor, gave an address and read 
a poem which Oliver Wendell Holmes 
had especially written for the occasion. 
Both the fountain and the clock have 
proved useful, and have added much to 
the atmosphere of the Memorial. 


Mary: Anderson, a well-known and 
popular actress, who was one of the di- 
rectors of the theatre, acted a number 
of times there. It was there on the 
completion and initiation of the theatre, 
that she first assumed the character of 
Rosalind in Shakespeare’s play, ‘As 
You Like It.” 


Annually, during the months of April 
and August, Shakespeare’s plays were 
performed on the stage of this theatre 
by talented professional players of the 
English-speaking races. Both English 
and American artists took part. 
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A Patriot 


(Concluded from Page 3) 

of the battlefield, without dealing a 
single death stroke. He had tried—oh 
yes, he had tried—but he was yellow, 
he had found. When men all about him 
were fighting and killing, he would have 
done the same, but his heart turned cold 
within him, and his hand was stilled. 

“Yeh,” said McConough, leaning 
back in his chair with easy confidence, 
smiling reminiscently. ‘“Gosh, I sure 
was a hell of a mess after that. Just 
one little poke I gave the fellah, and 
all the blood that came out of him—a 
regular gusher! Who would have 
thought—”’ 

A chair clattered on the board floor, 
and Kennedy, very white of face, dis- 
appeared hastily through the open door. 
The men at the eighth table paused 
with forks held in mid-air, and stared 
open-mouthed at this phenomenon. 

“Nerves!” explained a hairy man 
from Minnesota pityingly, between huge 
mouthfuls of mashed potato. “It’s 
nerves does ’em up like that. But the 
men in this army know how to drill it 
out of ‘em. A few battles with men 
dying all over the place, and they either 
get sick and run and hide, or else they 
get crazy for more, and kill every Ger- 
man they can find.” 

* « * * * * 


Tramp, tramp, tramp — plodding, 
plodding, plodding, over the wet road 
that splashed mud and water over army 
boots at every step. Endless motion, 
ceaseless motion, relentless motion, 
broken only by short stops for food at 
some roadside canteen. Nothing to see 
but desolate farm lands, and in front 
the heels of the men, rising aud falling, 
rising and falling; nothing to hear but 
the slip-slop of many feet in the mire, 
and the muttered curses of the men. 

In front of him, McConough was 
talking to a listening cluster of men, 
always McConough. His bold blue eyes 
flashed with the movements of the heels, 
and he swung his broad shoulders as he 
walked. 

“Huns?” he was saying. “Oh yes, I 
got four of the beggars that night. Only 
had to use a bullet once, on a fellah 
that made a quick slash back at me. 
The major would sure dike that—saving 
for a needy occasion, he would call it.” 

“Gosh,” said the hairy man from 
Minnesota, shaking his head in admiring 
w-nder. “Four in one night! Gosh!” 

* * * * * * 


Night had fallen on the river valley, 
with its earthworks of yellow clay—a 
pitch-black night shot through with 
needle-quick flashes of light, and filled 
with confused sounds of conflict. Ken- 


nedy stood still, cursing himself for a 
coward and a fool. Twice he had tried 
to force himself into that seething. 
shouting, groaning mass of men. And 
twice he had fallen back, beaten by a 
hand that trembled and a will that re- 
fused to steel itself to this. But now 
he clenched his fists, and looked sternly 
into the dark. 


“Yes,” he said slowly and distinctly. 
“T’ll defile my soul.” 


He was starting to retrace his steps 
toward the thick of the fighting when 
a dark form brushed by him, running. 
A moment later, a cloud slipped away 
from the face of the moon, and running 
behind in close pursuit, was McCon- 
ough. His helmet was stuck on the 
back of his head at a rakish angle, his 
bayonet was out, a streak of silver in 
the moonlight, and he was laughing as 
he hurdled over the bodies on the 
ground. He was gaining, and the Ger- 
man seemed to be getting winded, when 
the cloud slipped back again, and ‘t 
was dark. 


Kennedy stumbled on in the darkness. 
He was approaching a more active sec- 
tion; the shots were becoming more fre- 
quent, and Kennedy could see huddled 
masses on the ground, revealed by the 
flare of bursting shells. Little knots of 
men were fighting all about him. In 
front were two men engaged in a death 
struggle, and one flung his arms in the 
air and dropped without a sound. 


The other staggered a moment, 
almost dropped his weapon, but grasped 
it more tightly, and turning, started 
toward Kennedy, his bayonet upraised. 
Kennedy’s first impulse was to run 
from this figure that was so evidently 
bent upon taking his life. But he re- 
membered former occasions when he 
had fled, and later cursed himself for 
doing so. He set his teeth, and braced 
himself for the expected shock. 


It was to kill or be killed now; the 
dim form was lunging toward him— 
He raised his bayonet with a shaking 
arm, and as the other man swept up ‘o 
him, thrust it with all his tremulous 
force into something soft that writhed 
and fell heavily at his feet. Then 
nothing but a pallid young face, lit for 
a moment by the unveiled moon, and 
strangely luminous against the da-:k 
ground. Kennedy turned and fled 
wildly into the somber shadows. 

* * x * * * 


Somebody had killed McConough. 
No, no doubt about it this time. They 
had found his body that afternoon, 
when they had been disposing of the 
dead, right near that of a German 
private. Yes—bayonetted right through 
the heart—must have been some ex- 
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perienced Boche to make a clean thrust 
like that! 

And Kennedy—what had become of 
him? He hadn’t been seen ever since 
the battle, and his body was nowhere to 
be found. Taken prisoner most likely 
—but he never had amounted to much. 


And while they rolled their cigarettes 
outside the old chateau, and spat in the 
black pools of the sunken garden, Ken- 
nedy himself lay still in a last year’s 
shell hole, a few hundred feet from the 
new battlefield, with one of his own bul- 
lets in his heart, and in his dead brain, 
the graven image of McConough’s hard 
face, strangely luminous against the 
grass. 
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Tennis Points for Beginners 
By David L. O’Loughlin 


Former United States Boys’ Champion and Number Nine in Present 
National Junior Ranking. 


ET me state at the very outset that 

it is not my intention to delve into 
the finer points of tennis in this article. 
Manifestly this would be impossible in 
so brief a space. Thus I shall not 
write for the expert, but shall confine 
my suggestions to those fundamentals 
which should prove of interest and help 
to the beginner—for, after all, the 
novice of today is the champion of to- 
morrow. 

Tennis is a sport which under no 
circumstances can be learned in a week, 
a month, or even in a year. Time and 
patience—especially the latter, you will 
find—are essential ingredients to the 
making of the expert. Do not be dis- 
couraged by lack of success at the out- 
set. Beautiful “form” looks easy, but 
do not expect to acquire it without con- 
scientious _ effort. Remember _ that 
“form” is highest effectiveness with 
least lost motion. It is the perfection 
of simplicity, and perfection is not to 
be attained over-quickly even by the 
talented. Hence be patient! 

There are two classes of beginners: 
the first attempts to murder the ball; 
the second is afraid to hit it at all, 
afraid to take a chance. It is the chap 
whose game strikes the happy mean be- 
tween these two who goes ahead. Do 
not lost sight of this fact, however: it 
is better to build your game up to speed 
than to temper it down to accuracy. 
Extreme wildness may destroy your 
confidence in yourself. Get control of 
the ball; get your eye on it; familiarize 
yourself with its habits. Then, and not 
until then, are you ready to undertake 
the task of forming acquaintance with 
those “three musketeers of the court,” 
form, pace, and spin. 

I shall here make mention of the 
modes of gripping the racquet. Rough- 
ly speaking, these may be grouped 
under the heads ‘“‘Eastern” and “West- 
ern.” Champion Tilden favors the 
former; William M. Johnston, former 
titleholder and perennial runner-up to 
Tilden, inclines toward the latter. Per- 
sonally, I employ the “Eastern” grips, 
which means that I stroke the ball 
without imparting great top-spin to it. 
The “Western” system is productive of 
terrific top-spin, but it is by no means 
as natural a stroke as the “Eastern,” 
and I would not advocate its adoption. 
Mr. Tilden’s new book, “Match Play 
and the Spin of the Ball,’ goes into 
considerable detail on the subject of 
grips. I would refer the reader to it 
for thorough explanation and splendid 


illustrations of both “Eastern” and 
“Western” styles. 

Once you have your grips you may 
begin actual stroking of the ball. Here 
do not commit the common mistake of 
facing the net and trying to knock the 
cover from the sphere. Whether the 
drive you seek to handle be on forehand 
or backhand, face the line of flight of 
the ball. Swing naturally and easily 
with a full, unfettered stroke. Let 
your weight pass from rear to front as 
you meet the ball and follow through as 
you would follow through in pitching or 
batting. This principle holds good for 
service, volley, and smash, as it does 
for balls taken on the bound. I repeat 
it: face the line of flight of the ball! 

In conclusion, allow me to mention 
the all-important department of foot- 
work. Be in position for every stroke. 
Develop a sixth sense of anticipation 
that will save you steps and add to 
your steadiness by rendering most of 
your shots unhurried. You can’t hit 
it if you’re not there, and you can’t hit 
it cleanly if you’ve no idea where it’s 
going until you see it heading there. 

And as footwork is very closely allied 
to headwork, I shall end with the re- 
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minder that your brain is as much a 
part of your tennis equipment as your 
racquet. Do not fool about on the court. 
Study well, practice often, and by all 
means be serious. You can’t lose, if 
you do! 


One Hard One 
By William B. Pierce 

1. A boy left in charge of a store was 
told to sell all goods at a 30 per cent 
profit, but he didn’t know whether 30 
per cent on the purchase price or on 
the selling price was meant. On one 
article he figured that the difference in 
profit between the two ways would 
amount to $9. How much did this ar- 
ticle cost? 

2. If any group of three letters is a 
“word,” how many words can you make 
from “banana”? 

3. What common fraction equals the 
decimal 0.2142857? 

4. I call this a hard one: An 
“escribed circle” is tangent to one side 
of a triangle and to each of the other 
two sides produced. Can you express 
the length of a side of a triangle in 
terms of the radii, a, b, and c, of its 
escribed circles? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Issue 
1. $200, $400, $600. 2. Three. 
3. Four: mother, two daughters, and 
daughter of each. 
4. Mark points on wrapper, lay it flat, and 
draw straight line from point to point. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Running the Gantlet of Student Opinion 


Books as Seen by High School Students 


Caravan. By John Galsworthy. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


ARAVAN! That word suggests to me 

the exotic and mysterious Orient in its 
fullest form. An endless line of stilt-legged 
beasts, great ships of the desert, bobbing awk- 
wardly forward with mountainous packs on 
their backs, perhaps a priceless cargo of 
jewels, silks, and all the fineries of India. 
Turbans and robes, black, passionate faces, 
and gleaming eyes—the Orient! That is a 
caravan. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s Caravan approaches the 
model but remotely in thought. ‘True, the 
stories making up the book come and go in 
single file, slowly, silently, and as interest- 
ingly as ever a cavalcade of sheiks swinging 
past Mecca. The scenes and thought, in 
many cases, apply to all men, regardless of 
color or the length of their coats, but we know 
the connection only among ourselves, so the 
author has placed it on the level of our vision. 
Mr. Galsworthy explains in his own preface 
that he has collected all his short stories, writ- 
ten between 1900 and 1923, and pairing them 
together, an early-written one with a recently 
written one, has made it possible for the 
reader to enjoy the variety of material, as 
well as to observe the development of his 
style. 

Caravan is hailed by many as a worthy 
companion to T/re Forsyte Saga. The stories 
average about ten thousand words. It tries 
the mettle of any author, the masters included, 
to compete with a good oral story-teller. To 
succeed in this, one’s writing must be three- 
dimensional. It must contain the fullness, 
the evenly balanced expression that fine story- 
tellers have. Galsworthy is not merely a 
writer. He is a story teller. There is a per- 
sonal touch, a naturalness that wins and 
makes his reader feel at home. He offers 
these units of Caravan as if casually saying, 
“Have a Camel!” 

The plots in them are of very minor im- 
portance. Most of the stories have as themes 
the racial instincts and inclinations of the 
average white man. For example, “The 
Pack” is a sketch developing the fact that 
men, and animals as well, are influenced by 
a crowd of companions and will do things 
in a pack or mob that they would shrink 
from when alone. Every one of these sketches 
sets forth a great moral or natural truth, and 
Galsworthy has written so entertainingly 
that the reader seems to be listening to a 
polished story teller. 

In writing these stories Mr. Galsworthy 
has held to very commonplace settings and 
characters. In setting forth such ideas the 
inferior writer would have resorted to bril- 
liant and attractive scenes and unusual char- 
acters, so as to offset the necessity of drab 
action. But not Galsworthy. He knows, that 
to be appreciated, a thing must be real. It 
is the failing of too many authors that they 
make all their heroes likeable, all their hero- 
ines beautiful, and their scenes laid in pleas- 
ant surroundings. Such perfection is not true 
to life and does not sound sincere to human 
readers. 

The thing that makes Mr. Galworthy’s col- 
lection of stories so attractive is that the 
reader is sure he could go right out and find 
exact duplicates of all the characters and set- 
tings of the book in real life. Stories like 
these touch a chord of familiarity and under- 
standing in every one who reads them. 

Charles M. Vibert. 





The First Prize 


for the best book review submitted 
in this student-written competition 
is awarded to Charles M. Vibert for 
his review of John Galsworthy’s 
“Caravan.” Mr. Vibert neglected 
to state his high school, but may 
obtain his prize by writing to the 
SCHOLASTIC. Special honorable 
mention is accorded to Winfield T. 
Scott, of Haverhill (Mass.) High 
School for his review of Amy 
Lowell’s ““What’s O’Clock.” All re- 
views published of the several hun- 
dred submitted automatically re- 
ceive “honorable mention.” Some 
students submitted two or more ex- 
cellent reviews. We have limited 
those published, however, to but 
one from a student and but one of 
each book. Again the editors con- 
gratulate the high school reviewers 
on their literary taste, as evidenced 
by the quality of the books they 
are reading. 











Hangman’s House. By Donn Byrne. Cen- 


tury Co., New York. 


ELLOW furze, white hawthorne, red 

clover, green trees and back of all this, 
hazy purple mountains—June in Ireland! 
Does this appeal to you? Then you'll like 
Hangman’s House. 

It is a story of Ireland and is pervaded 
with the inimitable charm and quaintness of 
that country. The plot itself is the love story 
of Dermot McDermot and Connaught Glen- 
malure, daughter of Jimmy the Hangman. 
And the Citizen with his song, “Shan Van 
Voght,” adds that breath of revolt which 
seems to belong to Ireland. 

The book is altogether delightful and cap- 
tivating, with just enough of an undertone 
of profundity to keep it from being superficial. 

Ruth Robb, 
Topeka (Kan.) High School. 


The Private Life of Helen of Troy. By John 
Erskine. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


HERE have been women who by the 

sheer force of their loveliness and per- 
sonality have been interesting through all 
time. Of such as these was Helen of Troy, 
of whom it could truly be said that time 
could not wither nor custom stale the infinite 
variety of her charms. Much of what we 
have known, however, has had to do with her 
affair with Paris and the Trojan war; that 
there was an aftermath to her life few of us 
have considered. It has remained for John 
Erskine in his The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy to answer the question, “After Troy, 
what?” In an amusing and original way he 
has done so. 

The book is written in a colloquial style. 
In the conversations with her husband, daugh- 
ter, gatekeeper, and gossiping busy bodies of 
the neighborhood, much of the philosophy of 
Helen’s life is revealed, and what a pholiso- 
phy it was! In such wise... “About my 
conscience I have long been confused. But I 
won’t hang my head over anything I’ve done. 
I’ll take whatever retribution life has for me; 


if it has none, I’ll be thankful that what I 
did isn’t as bad as I feared. , . . I still like 
to think you can find out whether an action 
is right or wrong by doing it—that a right 
action has better results. . . . Repent before, 
not after.” 

With considerable naivete she shifts all re- 
sponsibility for the Trojan war. “You think 
I did wrong in going to Troy, though you 
understand, I’m grateful to know, I couldn’t 
have done otherwise. But I dare say you 
think Menelaos was compelled to bring on a 
great war, destroy a city, take hundreds to 
their deaths, all because his wife ran away. 
You think I’m to blame. Well, I don’t see 
it. I think it was pride and a lack of imag- 
ination. He, not I, caused all those deat, 
though he acted with a clear conscience and 
is rather satisfied with himself, and I knew 
I was doing a tragic thing, though I couldn't 
help it. Which of us is really responsible 
for the suffering that followed? I think a 
decent man could lose his wife without bring- 
ing on a war.” 

The book is deservedly popular. It is de- 
cidedly different. In a deliciously subtle and 
yet brilliant manner John Erskine has brought 
ancient history up to date. The only place 
we disagree with him is in his frontispiece, 
where he says that apart from her divine 
beauty and entire frankness, Helen was a 
conventional woman. But then—it all de- 
pends upon one’s idea of conventionality. 

Katherine Bernhardt, 
Central High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


a 
What's O’Clock. By Amy Lowell. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

HE present reviewer understands that 

there are to be still more books of Amy 
Lowell’s poetry. The first, then, of these pos- 
thumous volumes is called What’s O’Clock, 
and it contains more excellent poetry, poems 
ot a higher level of achievement than can be 
found anywhere else in Miss Lowell’s work. 
If there are still doubters as to the quality 
of the poetry of Amy Lowell they should all 
be forced to read What's O’Clock before their 
opinions be given any consideration. “Lilacs,” 
among the finest of Miss Lowell’s produc- 
tions in free verse, is here. ‘The vividness 
of “Time’s Acre” is nowhere excelled in her 
work. Throughout the present volume one 
discovers things that for their beauty alone 
are marvelous; as the “Twenty-Four Hokku 
On a Modern Theme.” And when she says 
in her Sonnet VI to Eleanora Duse— 

Seeing you after these long length of years 

I only know the glory come again, 

A majesty bewildered by my tears, 

A golden sun spangling slant shafts of 

rain, 
Moonlight delaying by a sick man’s bed, 
A rush of daffodils where wastes of dried 
leaves spread. 
—she touches nothing short of perfection in 
beauty of expression. The only literary death 
in recent years to be compared with the im- 
portance of the passing of Amy Lowell is 
that of Joseph Conrad. Her brother says 
“She possessed a marvelous poetical talent, 
which—curiously enough—did not come 
early. , . .” from the time of her first book. 
Her early experiments were over, she knew 
the sure stroke of a master, and what we 
have of that can but make us wish we had 
it longer. 
Winfield T. Scott, 
Haverhill (Mass.) High School. 
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Indians of the Enchanted Desert. By Leo 
Crane. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
NDIANS OF THE ENCHANTED DES- 
ERT is an interesting, instructive, and 

oftentimes an amusing book. It deals with 

the adventures of the author as Indian Agent 
among the Hopi, Navajo, Tewa, and other 

Indian tribes in the “Enchanted Desert” of 

Arizona. 

It is a biography of that part of the 
author’s life which he seems to have enjoyed 
the most. For eight years he was like a fa- 
ther to these interesting people, the Hopi, 
settling their petty disputes, making some of 
the unruly ones send their children to school, 
protecting them from the hostile and war- 
like Navajo, and even marrying and burying 
them. 

In this book the author illustrates the need 
for a more efficient Indian Service which 
could do on a larger scale the things which 
he did—built schools and hospitals, improved 
their living conditions, and taught them how 
to raise their crops and stock more profitably. 

Mr. Crane uses many slang phrases, which, 
however, are pardonable as they are in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the book. He also 
uses many Indian words of various dialects. 
The descriptions are particularly good; one 
can close one’s eyes and fairly see a sullen 
Hopi chief, a beautiful canyon, or a miser- 
able Indian home. He also describes in a 
very clear-cut fashion the general character- 
istics of this race of Indians and the traits 
of certain individuals both of the Indian and 
of the Caucasian race. The author repre- 
sents the Indian in a new light. Instead of 
idealizing him as a lithe, noble, bronze crea- 
ture he describes him as he is—greasy, lazy, 
and easily taken by disease. 

There are several impressive parts in which 
the author describes the customs of the Hopi. 
One of these is when he very vividly por- 
trays the snake dance at Walpi. The high 
cliff, the view across the desert, the fearless- 
ness of the Indians, and their weird costumes 
all combine to make the ceremony a very 
awe-inspiring one. 

Robert Gibbs, 
Antioch Academy, Yellow Springs, O. 
1c} 

A Lifetime with “Mark Twain.” By Mary 
Lawton, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 

HERE are people throughout the world 
who have read and admired stories writ- 


ten by America’s most famous humorist, 
Samuel Clemens, known to all as “Mark 
Twain.” Mr. Clemens was not only a great 


favorite of the public, but he was also dearly 
loved by his family and close friends. 

Katy Leary, who for forty years was a 
faithful servant and friend of the Clemens’ 
consented recently to relate her many mem- 
ories of the Clemens household to Mary Law- 
ton, who recorded them in the exact manner 
in which Katy told them to her. Thus it is 
that we are presented with this most fas- 
cinating document of “Mark Twain’s” life 
that the world ever dreamed of possessing. 
As she was really a member of the family, 
Katy shared in all the joys, and likewise the 
sorrows of the Clemens. She knew Mark 
Twain when he was bubbling over with 
mirth, and also, when he was fuming with 
fits of ill-temper. She knew him when he was 
cast down with much grief, Yet he was 
always the same lovable “Mark Twain.” 

_ When at last we finish Katy Leary’s cher- 
ished reminiscences, and find that our dearly 
beloved “Mark Twain” has left us, we in- 
deed feel a sharp pang of regret. We know 
that, even though “Mark Twain” still lives, 
and ever shall live in his famous writings, 
still the world has lost a great friend. 
Maude E. Boyer, 
Central High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Abraham Lincoln. By Carl Sandburg. Har- 


court, Brace and Co., New York. 

HIS biographical sketch about the great 

statesman of the prairies was written 
only as a great poet could write it. Carl 
Sandburg was reared in the environments of 
prairie life and, as we may well believe, was 
much better fitted for composing such a work 
than anyone else. 





Cari SANDBURG 
He is a lover of children, as well of the life 
of his native prairies. 


The easy, flowing style is a characteristic 
of the poet himself. In one phrase he may 
be quoting the simple, homely speech of the 
prairies, while in the next he may soar to 
eloquent language of poetry. Wit, melan- 
choly, joy, sorrow, all are mingled to pro- 
duce a certain atmosphere, without which the 
sketch would be only a confusion of names, 
dates, and events. 

This book furnishes delightful recreation 
in idle hours. It is by far the most enter- 
taining biography of Lincoln which I have 
ever read. I sincerely believe that the thing 
Mr. Sandburg has done cannot be easily 
repeated. 

Dora Kinderman, 
Central High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Golem: Legends of the Ghetto of Prague. 
By Chayim Bloch. B. Harz, Berlin, 
HE GOLEM, by Chayim Bloch, is an in- 
teresting collection of Jewish legends of 
the Ghetto of Prague. For centuries the 
legend that the Golem was still kept in the 
loft of the Old-New Synagogue had been 
current, and many delightful tales are con- 
nected with it. 
The stories of the Golem, as collected by 
Bloch and translated from the German by 
Harry Schneiderman, are very well fitted for 


the enlightenment of those who still persist 
in believing in the use of blood by the Jews. 

Bloch created a sensation in literary Europe 
by treating the literary circles of Germany 
and Austria to something entrancingly new 
and yet reminiscent of centuries ago. This 
book is on a purely Jewish subject. Its value 
lies in its success in interpreting to the West- 
ern world the soul of the East European Jew. 
This success does not result from Bloch’s 
ability as a sociological writer, for he has no 
such ability. But he has a great and beauti- 
ful talent, and that is to tell a story. 

Of the many Jewish myths and legends 
which have been made famous by various 
writers, the tales about the Golem are the 
most beautiful. ‘The locality of these legends 
is Prague. The hero is Rabbi Judah Loew. 

If you will read these legends you will find 
out what the Golem was and how Rabbi 
Loew shaped him of clay and gave him life. 
You will then understand why the love of 
humanity justified the creation of the 
dreadful. 

Harry Schiff, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 


An American Tragedy. By Theodore Dreis- 
er. Boni & Liveright, New York. 


HEODORE DREISER’S long expected 

novel, An American Tragedy, has ap- 
peared. It is a story of the working of cir- 
cumstance and inner weakness for the de- 
struction of a young man compounded of 
weakness, sensitiveness, and extreme selfish- 
ness—a character such as would make suffer- 
ing inevitable. Of his feverish desire for 
pleasure and social advancement comes his 
greatest suffering and his downfall. You hate 
his hardness, his meanness in his treatment 
of Roberta, and yet you can feel his pain, and 
his struggle for existence keenly. First Clyde 
Griffiths bends all his efforts to freeing him- 
self from his drifting, nondescript preacher 
parents; next, in a new environment he 
struggles in a blind, blundering, pleasure- 


seeking way for social advancement. The 
America we like to picture to ourselves 
Dreiser does not show us in his novel. The 


“American ideals,” the American democracy 
of spirit are not there. Caste is one of the 
things Clyde struggles against. He himself 
is without solid footing in his struggles. A 
likeable enough chap, a human enough, very 
real chap, we feel, but one of the “half- 
souled.” I had no unalloyed enjoyment in 
reading this book, because it was too discon- 
certingly real. 
Katherine Sturgis, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 
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FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 


A Special School Edition 
of Hudson’s Great Masterpiece 


is now available for Class use in High School 

and College English. Price $1.10 (postage 

Teachers may secure copies billed 
on approval. 
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AN ANTIDOTE for PESSIMISM about the AMERICAN SCHOOL 


SAPLINGS 


Verse, short stories, and essays selected from manuscripts written 
by high school students in competition for the Witter Bynner 
Scholastic Poetry Prize and the student-written 
numbers of the Scholastic, a national 
high school magazine. 

















HE impressive group of poems submitted by 

high school students for the competition has 

revealed, to us watchers of poetry, several 
gifted youngsters whom we might otherwise have 
awaited a long time without finding. 


To my great surprise, there is very little difference 
in merit between the best of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted by these high school poets and the best of 
the manuscripts submitted by college poets in the 
undergraduate contests I have been watching for 
five years now. Critics and casual observers of 
our interest in the work of very young poets incline 
to dismiss airily the likelihood of valuable dis- 
coveries, forgetting how much of the world’s purest 
poetry has come from youthful singers. 


—WITTER BYNNER 





SCHOLASTIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Scholastic Publishing Co., 
Wabash Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my Order fOr ...cccceccsseenn copies of SAPLINGS at $1.50 each 
postpaid. Enclosed $.n..eccccweesnneen ; or send me a bill with shipment. 
Name 





Street and Number 





City and State. 
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Emily 


(Continued from Page 4) 

for all to New York was kindergarten. 
From the very first day, when, al! 
freshly scrubbed and brushed and radi- 
ant in a new pink gingham dress, 
mother took her to a red brick build- 
ing, swarming with children of all sizes 
and shapes and complexions, Emily 
loved it. She loved her teacher, Miss 
Emery, who smiled adorable smiles that 
crinkled up her eyes at the corners, and 
who called her “Emily, dear.” She 
loved the big, sunny room with its 
sandpile and its fish-globe and its pic- 
tures, and especially, its slide. Oh. 
how Emily enjoyed that slide! First 
there was the breathless, anticipatory 
scramble up the ladder—like wooden 
steps—and then you sat down at the 
top and arranged your skirts and 
clasped your hands in your lap and 
closed your eyes and—swish—came the 
rapturous, tingling plunge through 
space and you landed—bump—on the 
soft mattress at the bottom with Miss 
Emery laughing at you and saying, 
“Did you like it, Emily, dear?” It 
was a good thing, too, for Emily to have 
the companionship of other children 
again, only here, instead of the mob of 
dusky, little Africans on Lafayette Ave- 
nue, there were jolly, tough, Irish Tim- 
othys and Katherines, dark-haired, 
large-nosed, dreamy-eyed Abrahams and 
Rebeccas, and one small colored child, 
whose name was Sam and who pos- 
sessed a perfect set of teeth and a 
charming grin. Kindergarten is the 
most democratic place in the world, for 
class distinction is not developed at all 
when one is five and six. The other 
children accepted Emily on sight and 
responded eagerly to her shy smiles and 
timid advances. Emily liked them all, 
but she adored Miss Emery. Next to 
her father and mother she thought Miss 
Emery was the most beautiful person in 
the world and she wanted fiercely with 
her whole, passionate, little heart to 
“do somethin’ for titcher.”’ 


Diphtheria broke out in the city. Day 
after day the worried city clerk marked 
down another case in his big, black 
ledger. The deaths were mostly among 
children, especially poor children, and 
hardly an hour passed when a hearse, 
bearing a pathetic little white casket, 
could not be seen winding its ominous 
way to the cemetery. The principal in 
Emily’s school grew gray and worn 
with anxiety and finally decreed that 
every child in the school should be 
inoculated against diphtheria. So one 
day, a fat, jolly doctor and a crispy; 
crackly nurse came into the kindergat- 
ten room, bearing all sorts of sharp, 
little instruments and plump rolls of 
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gauze bandage and blue boxes full of 
cotton and of course that precious tube 
of antitoxin. They spread them out on 
Miss Emery’s desk while Miss Emery 
herself tried to quiet the children, who 
had grown from a state of passive curi- 
osity to very active alarm when the doc- 
tor took up a sharp, nasty little needle 
and said cheerfully, “Well, who’s the 
first victim?’ Not a child stirred. 
“How about you, my boy?’ he said to 
Sam. Sam rolled his eyes till the 
whites showed and remarked in posi- 
tive tones, “No, suh, I ain’t gwine fust.” 

“You will, won’t you, little girl,” the 
starched nurse said persuasively to 
Kitty O'Malley. Kitty burst into tears 
and hid her face in Miss Emery’s dress. 
Her usually valiant brother Tim gave 
a yell of terror and fled into the cloak- 
room, when the dread question was put 
to him. Things began to look bad. 
“Really, this is absurd,’ said the Doc- 
tor impatiently. “Won’t one of you 
children start the ball rolling?” It 
won't hurt—much.”” But no one seemed 
very enthusiastic about ball-rolling that 
morning. The general opinion seemed 
to be that they might do it, but they 
would not be the first. 

All this time, Emily had been sitting 
very quietly in a corner, her eyes fixed 
on Miss Emery. Her adored teacher 
was evidently worried. A _ strained, 
anxious look had come into her face at 
this wholesale failure of her class. 
Emily saw the path of duty very 
straight before her. But it would be 
hard and it would hurt—oh! Emily 
had all the darkies’ natural fear and 
superstition about the untried, combined 
with a very lively terror of pain. But 
—Miss Emery’s roving eyes had 
reached her and a sudden hope flashed 
into them. “Emily, would—would 
you?” she asked. 

Emily stood up. “Yes,” she said, 
suddenly and quite loudly—she was so 
afraid she might not be able to say it 
at all. 


“Good girl,” said the Doctor approv- 
ingly. The nurse beamed. Miss Emery 
—well, Miss Emery looked so relieved 
and happy and proud, Emily wondered 
how she could ever have hesitated a 
second. And then she rolled up the 
sleeve of her white sweater and held her 
arm, slim and brown and straight, in 
front of her and clenched her teeth and 
—and then it wasn’t so very bad after 
all. Just one, sharp prick that sent 
shivers racing down her back, and 
Emily was walking home, prouder of 
the tiny scratch on her arm than any 
knight of a wound received in battle, 
and radiantly happy in the memory of 
Miss Emery’s whispered words in her 
ear and the kiss she had dropped on 
the little, upturned face. 
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SUMMER WORK with TWO REWARDS 


TRAINING and CASH 


OTED writers, professors, lawyers, engineers, business adminis- 
N trators, etc., are among those who received valuable early training 
SELLING “Wear-Ever” ALUMINUM -during their school or col- 
lege vacation periods—on our demonstration-appointment plan. 
Over 35,000 men in all walks of life learned how to deal successfully with 
other people, also increased their initiative and self-reliance through sum- 
mer work with “Wear-Ever” in their college years. 
They also received good pay for their services; in other words these men 
took a course in salesmanship, and instead of spending money for it, actually 
earned money as they learned. 





Nine hundred and eighty-seven men from one hun- 
dred and fifty schools, during the summer of 1925, 
had AVERAGE earnings of $61.63 per forty-eight 


hour week. 











Exceptional men are able to make over $1,000.00 with “Wear-Ever” in a 
single summer vacation. Here are ten of the twenty-seven who, by hard 
work, earned better than that much last season: 





A. J. Buttrey 


Days 
Name of Salesman School Commissions Worked 


A. J. Buttrey, Stanford Univ. cece $1,728.16 99 


John C. Luhn, Univ. of Nebraska... 1,525.90 108 
Wn. A. Bruce, Univ. of Illinois............ 1,257.86 65 
A. L. O’Banion, Instructor-Cornell........ 1,137.80 80 





Geo. C. Williams, Columbia Univ........ 
Harry S. Flynn, Harvard Univ.................. 
D. W. Spaulding, Univ. of Wash................ 1,049.34 61 
Carl Minning, Miami Univ... cen 1,043.16 74 
E. Yost Nagel, Instructor. 1,023.30 67 
Claude S. Sutton, Univ. of N. Carolina... 1,020.57. 57 


1,073.04 46 





cially if you are capable, willing—and have had at least three years at High 
School. 


FINALLY— 


Many men have secured their college expenses wholly or in part 
by selling “Wear-Ever.” This was done through the combination 
of hard work and the fact that “Wear-Ever” is a real household 


necessity, nationally advertised, known to the public for twenty- 
five years. 


For further information—write for Bulletin No. 3—Department A 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 


NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 





OAKLAND, CALIF. 


You may or may not be able to do what these more mature men have done. 
You ought to be as good as the AVERAGE of all our summer men, espe- 
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Prizes and Honorable Mentions 


Extended comment on the awards is need- 
less. The judgment of editors, like that of 
all humans, is not infallible, and many exi- 
gencies of time, space, theme, and duplica- 
tions militate against the complete justice of 
any such attempt at choosing “the best.” 
Classifications are bound to overlap. But the 
editors have made a sincere attempt to give 
full and fair consideration to every manu- 
script of the thousands submitted. In the 
following list the names have been grouped 
under the various contest divisions and ar- 
ranged alphabetically, except that students 
from the same school are grouped together. 


Cover Design 
Pauline Eynon, Central H. S., 
Harrisburg, Pa. Honorable Mention: H. B. 
Cornstock, Leonia (N. J.) H. S.; Mildred N. 
Fox, South H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. ; H. R. 
Jackson, Princeton (Ill.) H. S.; B. Johnson, 
a Park (IllL.) H. S.; Tom McCoy, Central 
S., Omaha, Neb.; ‘Mary Mowry, Central 
iH S., Barrtenere, Pa. ; Dolores Schultz, Win- 
ona (Minn. ) H. - Alfred Sterges, Redlands, 
Cal.; Michael ALE. Bound Brook, mm. do: 
Janet Thompson, East H. S., Des Moines, Ia. 


Frontispiece 
First Prize: Dorothy C. Reynolds, Arsenal 
Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Special 
Mention: Rita Smith, Leonia (N. J.) H. S.; 
Lawrence Moore, Columbia (Mo.) H.S. Hon- 
orable Mention: Charlotte Jane Crane, Co- 
lumbia (Mo.) H. S.; Carlton Chace, Jr., Mil- 


First Prize: 


dred Griffithes, Leonia (N. J.) H. S.; Miguel 
Collazo, Aguadilla (P. R.) H. S.; Sidney L. 
Cullen, Morse H. S., Bath, Me.; Josephine 


Herd, Virginia Hutton, John Purinton, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; Marion Ross, Rose Seff, 
Jean Webb, South H. S., Minneapolis; Beulah 
De Singers, Central H. S., Omaha; Ruth 
Smith, Central H. S., Harrisburg. 


Short Story 

First Prize: Charles Hopkins, Oo Park (IIl.) 
H. S. Special Mention: Helen Weld, Engle- 
yee (N. J.) H. S.; David ay Caguas (P. 
R.) H. S.; Frances "Stevens, Oak Park (Ill) 
H. S. “Honorable Mention: Clarabel Barnes, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Spencer 
Biddle, Yankton (S. D.) H. S.; Ellen Bishop, 
Central H. S., P ona ong Neb. ; Floyd Clark, 

Ilion (N. Y.) H. S.; Madalaine Dugan, 
Braintree _ (Mass. ) H. 8&.; Ruby Eggleston, 
South H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. ; Wilma Leit- 
head, Westridge School, Pasadena, Cal. ; 

Elizabeth McCracken, Eugenia Scott, Grand 
Haven (Mich.) H. S.; Lucile Norgord, Al- 
bany (N. Y.) Academy for Girls; Oscar 
Soria, Toa Baja (P. R.) Continuation School; 

Kathryn Teach, Union H.S., Bakersfield, Cal. ; 

Karl Theurer, Leonia in ‘%) B.. B3 George 
Van Derhoef, Montclair (N. J.) H. S.; 

Wiener, Erasmus Hall H. s., Brooklyn. 


Literary Article 

First Prize: Raymond Doyle Murray, Topeka, 
(Kan.) H. S. Special Mention: Geraldine 
Asper, Dorothea Beaner, Central H. S., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Watson Smith, Little Rock 
(Ark.) H. S.; Main Warden, Fergus C. H. &., 
Lewistown, Mont. Honorable Mention: Cor- 
nelia H. Bolt, Grand Haven (Mich.) H. S.; 
Ruth C, Eisenhart, Central H. S., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; Mary Fantl, Sumter (S. C.) H. 
S.; Alice Floyd, Morgantown W. Va.) H. S.; 

John Hines, Leonia (N.J.) H.S.; Cleo Keever, 
Eileen Titter, Fergus Co. H. s., Lewistown 

Mont. ; Pearl LaFollette, Crawfordsville 
ae ' S.; Robert Martin, Follansbee (W. 
Va.) F Edna A. Peterson, bn gy (Pa.) 
H. , ‘wacom Ramos, U niversity H S., Rio 
Piedras, P. R.; Lydia Rix, Ilion (N. ¥.) & 
S.; Marjorie Troop, Morse H. S.. Bath, Me. 


Personal or Descriptive Essay 


First Prize: Iris Beadle, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Special Mention: 
Lois Carver, Charles S. Ferguson, Jr., Oak 
Park (Ill.) H. S.; Dorothy Emerson, Ken- 
neth Miller, John Simpson, Katherine Kent 
Sturgiss, Morgantown (W. Va.) H. S.; Fran- 
ces Gazda, Academy of Our Lady, Chicago, 
Ill.; Keble Hirst, Alton Tiller, Fergus Co. H 
S., Lewistown, Mont. ; Ted Magee, Albuquer- 
que (N. M.) H. S.; Julia Robinson, Central 
H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. ; Nolabelle Thomton, 
Willoughby (O.) H. S. Honorable Mention: 
Kenneth Anderson, Turtle Creek ¢«Pa.) Union 
H. S.; Juan Andujar, Central H. S., San 
Juan, P. R.; Sylvia Aronson, Lewis Elmer, 
Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Alitha 
Aubin, Nashua (N. H.) H. S.; Katherine 
Bernhardt, Katherine Ross, Central H. S., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Shirley Cameron, Eureka 
(Cal.) H. S.; Jack Charles, Everett Hurl- 


Sylvia 


burt, Shaw H. S., East Cleveland, O.; Cas- 
sius Daly, Jr., Hope Holmgren, John Mabrey, 
Margaret Schneider, Englewood (N. J.) H. 
S.; Roberts J. Davies, South H. S., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Jack DuShane, Maurice Fleisch- 
man, Waite H. S., Toledo, O.; William Feni- 
more, Utica (N. Y.) Free ay ad Madi- 
son B. Graves, Leonia (N. J.) H. Berkin 
Hanley, Fergus Co. H. S., Lewistown, Mont. ; 

Emory Harlan, Elizabeth Henderson, Red- 
lands (Cal.) H. S.; Bertha Kraus, Tuley H. 
S., Chicago, IIL. ; David Martin, Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Central — S.; Grace Pacheco, Al- 
buquerque (N. M.) H. S.; Lawrence Prakken, 
Highland Park (Mich. ) HLS. ; Lucille Schwon- 
teck, Grand Haven (Mich.) H. S.; Virginia 
Seeds, Arsenal Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Harry Silverman, Mechanicsville = 
Y.) 'H. S.; Rose Yoffe, Portsmouth, H. 


Drama Article 

First Prize: Margaret Walters, Highland 
Park (Mich.) H. S. Special Mention: Sylvia 
Aronson, Freda Shefkowitz, Erasmus Hall H. 
S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Janus DeHamer, Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) Central H. . Honorable 
Mention: Elizabeth Friske, Leonia (N. J.) 
H. S.; LeRoy B. Haugsrud, South H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Josephine Herd, Edgar 
Stewart, Morgantown Or an Va.) H. S.; Libbie 
Lippman, Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Amory Sherman, Binghamton, 5 met 
Katherine Strieff, Highland Park, Mich. 


Travel Article 


First Prize: Fannie Williams, Leonia (N. J.) 
H. S. Special Mention: Clara Glatman, Dick- 
inson H. S., Jersey City, N. J.; Dora M. Kin- 
derman, Central H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. ; Faith 
Lawrence, Morgantown (W. Va.) H. s.: Mar- 
garet E. Lewis, Redlands (Cal.) H. S.; Mar- 
garet E. Matthews, Bradford (Pa.) H. S.:; 
George D. Tunnicliff, Jr. Central H. S., Om- 
aha, Neb. Honorable Mention: Betty Atwood, 
Caroline Scott, Redlands (Cal.) H. S.; Doro- 
thy Bahme, Fannie Hirsch, Struthers (0O.) 
H. S.; Harold Bavry, Eugenia Scott, Grand 
Haven (Mich.) H. S.; Katherine Buntin, 
Raymond Moser, Fergus Co. H. S., Lewis- 
town, Mont. ; Maria Esther Cordova, Maximo 
Ortiz, Toa Baja (P. R.) Continuation School ; 
Agnes Dodds, Miss Ellis’ School, Pittsburgh. 
Pa.; Louise Downin, Fannie Kahn, Mary 
Rathfon, Helen Sheely, Genevieve Shelley, 
Central H. S., Harrisburg, Pa.; Virginia 
Kielman, Arsenal Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; Fred John, Mary Spear, Leonia (N. J.) 
H. S.; Jean Whitney, Omaha, Neb. 


General or Historical Article 

First Prize: Jesus Rivera-Otero, University 
H. S., Rio Piedras, P. R. Special Mention: 
Warren Creel, Central H. S., Omaha, Neb.; 
Harry Fuller, Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Robert A. Lord, University’ H. S., Rio 
Piedras, P. R.; Margaret Tucker, Columbia 
(Mo.) H. S.; "Alda Wilson, Central H. S., 
Harrisburg, Pa. Honorable Mention: Dorothy 
Campbell, Gladys Greenawalt, Mary Eliza- 
beth Hetrick, Rose Stine, Central H. S., Har- 
risburg, Pe, : Catherine Cothran, Lockport 
(N. Y.) H. ; Annette Dirkse, Grand Haven, 
(Mich.) H. Ss: : James H. eraete Helen Lamb, 
Evelyn Tyson, Leonia (N. J.) H. S.; Fran- 
cisco Garcia, Aguadilla (P. R.) H. S.; Mar- 
garet Holmes, West Allis (Wis.) H. S.; Jane 
Holzhauer, Central H. S., Ypsilanti, Mich. ; 
Ellen Hughes, Fergus Co. H. S., Lewistown, 
Mont.; Dorothy Taylor, Daniel Boughner, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) H. S.;: Marguerite 
Tolles, Mark Bennett, Topeka (Kan.) H. S.; 

George Van Derhoef, Montclair (N. J.) H. s. 


Industrial Article 


First Prize: Elizabeth Fahnestock, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Special Mention: Those published. 
Honorable Mention: Listed on Page 13. 


News Caldron 


First Prize: Mildred Lusebrink, Morgantown 
CW. Va.) . S. Honorable Mention: Those 
published and Richard F. Birge, Omaha 
(Neb.) Central H. S.; Wesley Barnard, Ar- 
deth Chambers, French Hall, Robert Sned- 
don, Edgar Stewart, Harold Unger, Georgia 
Wolfe, Morgantown (W. Va.) H. S.; Marion 
Gilmour, Leonia (N. J.) H. S.; Helen Magee, 
Fort Lee (N. J.) H. S.:;: Marian Rashen, 
Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn; Wilda Rhu- 
bright, Florence Weader, Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Central H. S.; Bertram Saxe, Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Ruby Summers, West Plains, Mo. 


Poetry 
First Prize: Winfield Scott, Haverhill, Mass. 
Honorable Mention: Those published. 
Book Review 


First Prize: Charles M. Vibert. 
Mention: Those published. 


Honorable 
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Calumet Advertising Contest 


First Prize: Fred Wellman, Beaver Dam 
(Wis.) H. S. Honorable Mention: Harold 
M. Farkas, Arnold School, we et Pa. ; 
Leonard Kalson, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Philip Linne, Litchfield (Minn.) H. S.; 

Robert A. Lord, University H. S., Rio Pied- 
ras, P. R.; Abel Pael, Grand Haven (Mich. ) 
H. 'S.; Robert Seidle, Carnegie (Pa.) H. S. 


Honorable Mention Schools 
Albuquerque (N. M.) H. S.; Central H. S., 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Erasmus Hall H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Columbia (Mo.) H. S.; 
Englewood (N. J.) H. S.; Grand Haven 
(Mich.) H. S.; Central H. S., Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Central H. S., Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
Leonia (N. J.) H. S.; Fergus County Hi. z. 
a Mont. ; Little Rock (Ark. ) mB. &.: 
South H. ,, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Morgantown 
CW. var "H. S.; Oak’ Park (sn) 2 &.3 
Central H. S., Omaha, Neb. ; Redlands (Cal.) 
H. &.; University H. S., Rio Piedras, P. 
Waite H. S. Toledo, O.; Topeka (Kan.) He s. 


Use the &quipment asi 
Your Favorites Use. “ag 
















—on Diamond, 


Court and Links 
OR instance. The 
“Eddie Collins,” the 
Glove we designed after 
Eddie’s own suggestions. 
The Reach Cushioned 
Cork Center Official 
Mme American League Ball. 
we Baseball shoes that set 
Wee ge new quality standards. 
Uniforms perfect in fit 
and unexcelled in wear. 
Golf goods of top hole 
professional quality. 
Tennis tackle that puts 
a little bit of the cham- 
pion in your game. 





















See your dealer or write direct to Depart 
ment g for new Spring and 


Summer Catalog. 

A. J. REACH COMPANY 
World’s Largest Makers of Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 
Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
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Which College? 


High school seniors are now facing the 
question: “Which college shall I at- 
tend?” 

It is futile to attempt in this limited 
space to point out the numerous con- 
siderations that should govern the final 
choice. There is one point, however, 
that is of paramount importance; and 
that concerns the student’s career. 


If he has not selected his life’s work, 
his choice of a college is easily made; 
any good college will do. 

But if he has chosen his path in life’s 
scheme of things, he should let nothing 
stand in his way to enroll in the insti- 
tution that can best equip him for a 
career. Four years in just “any” col- 
lege is a costly experiment. 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology offers interesting opportunities to 
the young man or woman who wishes to acquire the technical proficiency 
that is demanded by modern industry, art and business. 


College of Engineering 
College of Industries 


College of Fine Arts 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 


For special information address 


THE REGISTRAR ; 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


IN PITTSBURGH 


Tuomas StrockHam Baker, President. 
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SIXTH—LIBERTY—PENN PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ATLANTIC 4500 





FEATURING A SPECIAL GROUP OF 
NEW “PREPSTER” SUITS AT 


WITH TWO PAIRS $ ? 5 


OF LONG TROUSERS 


You want them to be long on wear as 
well as looks—with all the new style 
points for spring. Snappy suits that 
command attention at school activities. 
You'll feel your best in a new “Prep- 
ster” suit. See them! 


THE “BUCCANEER JR.,” $3.45 


Truly “a man’s hat for boys”—Youngfellows 
who want more than just a headpiece demand 
the dashing “Buccaneer Jr.” 





—THE PREPSTER SHOP, FOURTH FLOOR 
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Has a 


Standard Life Bldg., 
Fourth Ave. & Smithfield St., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Our Representatives Are 
Insurance Counsellors, 
rather than Insurance 


Salesmen. 














What was it 


Micawber said? 


“—_dnnual income twenty pounds, an- 
nual expenditure nineteen and sia, re- 


sult HAPPINESS. 


“Annual income twenty pounds, annual 


expenditure twenty pounds ought and 
six, result MISERY.” 
—“Mr. Micawber” in 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


| HERE you have, more 
graphically than we could 
say it, the dividing line between 
happiness and misery. Live with- 
in your income, whatever it is 
—and feel secure; exceed it— 
and feel the sense of defeat. 
There is no alternative. 


One of the greatest modern aids 
to thrift is intelligent insurance. 
Use it not only to protect, but 
to finance a college education, 
and to build up an estate upon 
which in emergencies you can 
borrow. 


Thousands of young men and 
women have learned how to 
save the Standard way, and its 
most lasting effect has been that 
they live within their incomes. 


Standard Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Joun C. Hitt, President, J. D. Van Scoren, V.-President, W. F. Donaupson, M. D., Med. Director 
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